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HE Queen leaned back wearily in her chair. For one 
blessed moment she was alone, and could let her 
face relax from its mask of stern rigour. 

For seven years she had schemed and plotted, 
and to what end? True, the great Cardinal was 
dead, Katherine divorced, her enemies in the dust, 
and the crown of England rested upon her brow ; 
but to-morrow, who could tell? 

The King was weary of her! She faced the 
fact with all its dangers. His princely fancy had already found a fresh 
object, and the woman for whose sake he had endangered his throne, and 
well-nigh plunged two nations into civil war, was as naught to him. a 

She opened her dark eyes, looking round the room with terror wide >| 
in them lest her thoughts should have betrayed her. Even now she might Fy 
be watched! She plucked nervously at one of the pearls in her head-dress 
until it fell off, and rolled away into a corner. As she rose to search for 

it, her crimson gown making a rich note of colour in the dimness, a sudden f 

stirring in the wainscotting made her start, with a barely repressed scream! 

* Mother of God! What was that? ” i 

With fascinated eyes she watched the arras at the far corner of the " 
room moving slowly, revealing a hand and arm projecting through an open 
panel! The tiny spaniel at her feet gave a low growl. With a gesture 
betokening silence, the hand dropped a letter upon the floor, and was gone. : 

Anne clasped the letter to her with a look of guilty fear. “ This i 

madness,” she muttered; “and when there is so much at stake! ” She 4 

gazed at the writing silently, then pressed it to her lips. ‘“ That this should 

come tome! This! Yet methinks ’tis a sweeter joy than my Queenship i 

has ever known.” | 

With a dagger at her girdle she cut the cord, and as she began to read 
her face paled. 

“ At the trysting oak when the moon is high,” it ran. “ For the sake 
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of one who loves thee but too well, and for thine own safety, fail not. Come 
by the secret stair, and through the wood. 

Again a faint sound echoed through the room. Were not spies all 
around her? The very pictures had eyes that followed her, and walls had 
ears. Thrusting the letter hastily into the bosom of her dress, she picked 
up a little “ Rebec ”* at her side and trilled out the words of a song, but 
her hands shook and her voice trembled! Had the letter been seen, then 
she feared to think of the consequences! For as vultures scent their 
prey, her-foes were gathering from east and west, and that they but waited 
a fitting moment to strike she knew full well. 

Yet, woman-like, she clung to hope, even while thoughts of past careless 
words and indiscretions filled her nights with terror and stole the sleep from 
her eyes. 

Able to bear the silence of the room no longer, she flew to the tapestry, 
tearing it aside; only the panelling faced her, but with her ear close against 
it she heard stealthy footsteps creeping away, and two small round holes 
cut out in the oak told their own tale. 

A maid-of-honour entered, and Anne strove to appear composed. She 
gave the Queen a sharp glance, and, noting her agitation, dropped her eyes. 
“* Madame, Master Mark Smeaton is without, and begs leave to play to 
you upon the virginal.” 

*‘ Tell him to enter, child, and fetch your needlework.” 

As the tender notes rang out, Anne seemed to see herself a little child 
again in her father’s hall, with the green woods of Norfolk around her. 
Memories crowded upon her, and as she sat silent she neither noticed how 
the musician gazed at her, nor how the maid, sewing silently, watched them 
both, for her eyes were blinded with tears. Presently the bell began to 
toll for chapel, and Anne rose! As she passed out she handed a purse of 
money to Mark, saying graciously, “ Another time thou must play that 
pretty tune to us again.” 

In the corridor she met a gentleman hurrying in the same direction 
as herself. 

“Ah, Sir Henry, art not at the chase with the King?” Then ina lower 
voice: “I pray thee have caution; e’en as I read thy letter methought | 
heard someone behind the arras. I fear me there is some plot afoot.” 

“Thou’rt in grave danger, sweet lady, and I fain would save thee! 
Meet me but once again to-night,” he pleaded. 

Anne put her hand to her throat as though she were being choked. 
“ Norreys,” she whispered, “I fear this sweetness that thou bringest into 
my life; in the bright sunshine I fear it, and in the dark watches of the 
night I fear it even more.” 

He tried to soothe her, but she would not listen. “ Yet what can I 
say to thee,” she continued, “ save that for the last time I will come—and— 
if—indeed my days be numbered, I will yet have had my hour of joy! ” 
She glided away, but returned again. ‘“ Contrive to put the draught in 
Mistress Madge’s wine at supper,” she murmured. “ Last time ’twas not 
over strong, for soon after I returned she awoke, and cried out strangely.” 

* A small instrument like a violin, with three strings, much used at that period. 
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At the end of the’ cor- 
ridor the maid watched 
them. 

“Ah! Sir Henry 
Norreys,” she muttered, 
“they may well ask why 


you hasten not on with your ff 


marriage! And you pass 
me by without so much as 
a look. And your proud 
head, my Lady Anne, shall 
be humbled yet! ” 

Mark came out discon- 
solately and joined her. 
Mistress Madge eyed him 
craftily. “The Queen likes 
well your music. Didst see 
the tears?” She _ bent 
nearer. “Dost love the 
moon, Mark? Shalt tell 
thee what has robbed the 
Queen’s nights of her sleep? 
Shalt tell thee what has 
dimmed her beauty? ” 

His nervous hands 
locked and unlocked them- 
selves as caution and vanity 
strove for mastery. 

“ Aye,” he said sul- 
lenly. 
Madge eyed his meagre 
form with pretended ad- 
miration. “If the moon 
stoop to love a small star, 
tis bound to dim its lustre.” 

“What meanest thou? ” 
Mark caught her by the 
arm. 

Madge pointed to the 
distant figure of Sir Henry. 

“ If he were out of the 
way, Pll warrant me ye’d 
gain her favour.” 

He gazed at her sus- 
piciously. ‘ Thou’rt mighty 
presumptuous, Mistress.” 

“ He'll steal her from 
you yet,” she jibed. 


| 


| 





| 
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Mark preened himself like a peacock. “ Peace, maid! ” he bragged. 
“ Have I not two steeds I bought me with her gifts? ” 

“Then thou need’st not my help? ” 

He hesitated, but jealousy conquered. 

“ She had a letter not an hour agone,” he said. 

“Ah!” Madge’s eyes narrowed. 

“ A love letter? ” 

“ She pressed it to her lips! ” 

“Ah! How know’st thou? ” 

“I watched behind the arras.” 

** Thou’rt a bold fellow! Hark ye! [I?ll see that letter! Meet me 
after supper, and perchance I may tell thee somewhat to make thine ears 
itch, and ”—her tone was significant—‘ there may be still more watching 
to do.” 

Mark nodded, and hurried away. 

In the distance the Queen turned into the chapel; the last rays from 
the setting sun caught the crimson of her train. In the dying light against 
the grey stone it looked strangely like blood. 


II. 

The curfew bell had long ceased tolling; the royal household lay 
wrapped in sleep. 

Outside a mist from the river veiled woodland and field. In the 
Queen’s bedchamber was a secrecy as of death. 

To Anne’s fevered brain the woven figures on the arras, in the flickering 
firelight, seemed alive. She shivered as her feet touched the waxed floor. 
Silently she moved across to where Mistress Madge lay sleeping. Bending 
over the prostrate form, the regular breathing told her that all was safe. 
Dare she tempt fate but once more? Anne gazed apprehensivcly round 
the chamber. Surely, for love’s sweet sake she would brave many things, 
and—the King. Well, he seldom visited her now. Deftly she drew back 
the tapestry, revealing an oak panel black with age, which yielded to her 
touch; below lay a flight of dark winding stairs. With an involuntary 
shudder she drew back, hesitated for a moment, keenly listening for any 
sound that might reach her, but only the regular breathing of the sleeper 
broke the stillness. Gropine her way down, she came at last to the postern. 
Would she never open it? She made another frantic effort—had the hinges 
grown rusty? At last!!! She breathed a fervent prayer as it yielded, 
letting in upon her a cold blast of wind. She stepped out into the darkness. 
Ah! what was that? She turned in terror. It was only the wing of a 
bat that caught her hood in passing. 

She sped onward along the deserted terrace. 

With difficulty she picked her way through the thick undergrowth 
that led to the woods. The heavy folds of her mantle impeded her move- 
ments. ‘“ But,” she reflected, “I am nearly at the trysting oak.” Yes! 
there it was stretching out gnarled arms in welcome. Her mantle caught 
on a thorn bush; she stooped, and with an impatient tug set herself free; 
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then, as she raised herself from the ground, she was aware that something 
gliding, creeping, was behind her. but ere she had time to scream, a thin, 
cold hand closed over her mouth. 

“ Hush! ” said the voice of Sir Henry Norreys. 

“ Ah! ?tis you, Sir Henry? Thou didst make me much afraid.” 

“ Your Majesty, I crave pardon for my rough usage of thee—but, e’en 
as I came through the thicket, I heard the sound of something moving! ” 

He bent with courtly grace, raising her hand to his lips. 

“ Dear Lady, thou know’st I would ever shield thee from harm. | 
would make known to thee thy greatest enemies are of thine own house- 
hold.” 

Anne drew herself erect, her eyes flashing. 

“ Think’st thou this tangled web will hold me in its meshes, or the 
King’s fancy be held by that sly wench, Jane Seymour? Ah! Twill be, 
I troth, a sorry day when another shall conquer the heart of the King, and 
Anne Boleyn know naught about it! ” 

“ Fair words. But have acare, Madam. If thou hadst only Mistress 
Jane to fear; but *»—he lowered his voice—“ yesternight the Earl of Suffolk 
let fall unguarded words.” 

“« Who is there to tell him aught of me and thee? ” she said with a 
fine scorn. “And of other men! Why, Norreys, since thou came thou 
knowest I have favoured none but thee.” 

“There may be many who boast to have found thy favour,” he answered 
gloomily. <“‘ Little words take root as a seed, and bear great fruit, and lies 
that be half-truths be hard matters to fight.” 

“ And yet thou askest me here? ” queried Anne. 

“ Yea, Lady Anne, ’tis true, for to warn thee with haste. Thou 
know’st that e’en the hairs of thy head in tender memory are stored.” He 
took from his doublet a raven lock, gazing tenderly at it. ‘“ When thou 
gavest me this but a short day ago | knew that thou loved’st me.” 

“ Thine arch enemy waits only for a fitting moment wherein to let 
fall of thy indiscretions. Every hour is of importance, fair lady; take 
warning.” He drew very close to her. 

“ Methinks thou dost presume, Sir Henry—yet—my heart doth 
indeed warm towards thee. Still, though my crown rests uneasily upon 
my head, with these hands I will more firmly fix it.” She raised them 
with an imaginary gesture to her brow. 

“ Didst never hear that pride went before a fall, Mistress Anne? ” 

“ Wouldst tempt me so? I like not thy remark; though I loved thee 
till moons paled, I’d leave not a throne for aught else save my head.” 

“ And if that were in danger,” he pursued, “ wouldst not love me 
then so well as to leave all and come with me? ” 

His stinging tones touched her into fresh protestations. 

“ What can I do? Must I for thee renounce all that is so dear to 
me, and for a mere whim of the King’s—a wench whose face I’d as lief 
slap as look at.” She dug her heel with rage into the soft moss. ‘“ Thus 


would I crush her and all my foes. Nay, Ill stay! I tell thee I'll not go! ”. 


* Of the Mistress Jane Seymour thou hast not so much to be afraid of. 
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Cromwell has many channels through which he works, and she is but a 
pawn in the game. | pray of thee, sweet lady, give me an attentive ear. 
Twas an evil day when King and passion defied the Pope. “ Fly with me,” 
he again entreated, “ ere many suns set. ‘1 hink’st thou that Id lie to thee 
when with my very life I’d shield thy fair person? ” 

At his last words a tender light suffused her eyes, eclipsing the anger 
from her face. 

“ Sweetheart,” she said gently, “1 thank thee for thy kindness. 
Queens have many parts to play, and perchance this be one; but when this 
cloud passes the sun, methinks, will shine again.” She turned to go. 

*“* Stay! ” pleaded Sir Henry. ‘“ Next week there be jousts at Green- 
wich; if then thou be’st in a desperate case, as methinks thou may, and hast 
need of me, throw thy handkerchief after I have split a lance. If all be 
well I will press it once to my lips ere I pass it to thee. I will contrive 
to have a boat in readiness, and we will fly that self-same night.” 

Anne nodded, and stood considering fora moment. “ Thou think’st 
me in grave danger, Sir Henry? ” 

“ Yes; but | pray the Holy Mother to protect thee, sweetheart.” 

Anne regarded him gravely. “It may be the last time we meet. 
Hast naught to ask of me? ” 

They gazed long at each other in the dimness. When he spoke his 
voice was hoarse and shaken. ‘“ Tarry but one sweet hour, lady? ” 

Love conquered, and she stayed—though she knew ’twas madness. 


As they passed to the little bower further in the wood they noticed 
not a face, white with evil passion and jealousy, peering at them through 
the branches. 


III. 


“ Your Grace, I grieve to tell thee.” Chancellor Cromwell’s eyes 
narrowed as he watched the King’s angry pacing up and down the terrace. 

“If thou would’st keep a head on thy shoulders, I warrant thee’ll tell 
me fast enough. Speak, man! ” and the eyes of Harry of England blazed 
as they met those of his minister. 

“ But, Sire “ 

“ Not ‘ buts,” thundered Henry as he stopped. ‘“ Think’st thou 
Pll let my goods and chattels out as if for common purchase? Tell me, 
who’s the knave—more fool, methinks? ” And a low chuckle escaped him. 

“ Sire *»—his minister began to splutter—“ thy favourite Norreys be 
“Stop! Thou liest, thou son of a blacksmith-dog! By all that’s 
holy, thou shalt be clapped into irons before nightfall—the darkest dungeon 
in the Tower’ll be none too good for thee.” 

“‘ Norreys,” he repeated, “ Norreys! ” 

A soft wind stirred the laurels close by, and a sound as of a woman 
sobbing seemed to come from them. Henry started. “Sk! What’s that? 
We are overheard.” 

“ Nay, your Majesty, ’twas naught.” 


one. 





But the King had 
already forgotten. 

“ He whom I loved so 
well—’sblood! but thou art 
a brave fellow to suggest 
it.” He spoke incredu- 
lously. 

Cromwell stretched out 
a cat-like hand as if to give 
weight to his words. 

“Sire, as in Holy 
Writ, the woman tempted, 
and he fell. But thou wilt 
spare the life of this poor 
gentleman? ” 

Again the laurels 
quivered, but unheeded by 
the King and minister. 

‘Spare him! ” shouted 
Henry, convulsed with rage. 
“Td as lief spare him as 
thee, if I find thee lying. I 
tell thee, I hear the laughter 
of all England ringing in 
my ears. But—the rack 
shall tear him limb from 
limb; they shall burn to- 
gether by slow fire! ” 

A purplish colour 
spread over his apoplectic 
face as the words hissed ut 
in a torrent. 

“Where be _ thy 
proofs?” he demanded. 
“Out of that wicked old 
poll of thine thou canst 
invent much mischievous- 
ness. [ll have proofs.” 

“ Know’st thou this, 
Sire?” Cromwell spoke 
slowly, as he drew from the 
pocket of his gown a small 
piece of scarlet cloth jagged 
at the edges. 

Henry fingered it 
meditatively. ‘“ Why, tis 
a piece of my Lady Anne’s 
mantle I ordered not a sen- 
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‘* THOU LOOK’ST PALE, SWEETHEART, 
DID’ST SLEEP WELL? ”’ 
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night gone. I remember it well. What foolery be this, Cromwell? ” 

“ Ah, Sire, your Majesty would do well to ask the Queen that question 
—and,” he continued, “ maybe her Majesty will tell thee *twas found on 
a thorn bush growing in yonder forest. E’en last night her Grace wore 
the mantle, and twas whole—and now———! ” He shrugged his shoulders, 
and his look as he gazed at the King spoke volumes. 

“Go on! ” commanded Henry. 

“ At the back of her Majesty’s bed there be a secret stair. ”Tis thick 
with dust; in the dust are footprints as tiny as this slipper.” 

The King took the little red satin shoe in his hand. 

“Thou see’st it’s much soiled and damp to thy touch, Sire? ” 

“There be no need to tell me that, fool! ” came the sharp retort. 
“ Get thee on with thy tale. And who be thy informant? ” 

‘“* Mistress Madge—the lady who shareth the Queen’s chamber. She 
is troth-plight to Sir Henry Norreys. A jealous woman be a dangerous 
bedfellow, methinks ”; and he would have added, “ A jealous man, too,” 
as he noted the light in the King’s eye. 

“So she was your informant? At what price? ” 

“ The life of her lover.” 

Henry laughed grimly. 

“‘ Then there be one Master Mark Smeaton who openly boasts of the 
Queen’s favour; and so being struck mad with jealousy of Sir Henry, 
played spy at their meetings.” 

Henry gave a roar like a bull. 

“ By the Cross, thou temp’st me too far! A common groom! ! 

In the distance they could see Jane Seymour on the lawn playing at 
ball with other ladies. With one of his sudden changes of mood Henry 
became quiet as he beckoned Cromwell closer to him. 

“ Let this lady’s case be looked into, and a commission appointed. 
Mark ye, keep a silent tongue in thy head! ” he enjoined, as he limped 
off in the direction of the maids. 

Cromwell turned to go, his lips moving as though in prayer. ‘“ She 
will fall,” he muttered, “ she will fall! ” 

From the laurel bushes came the sound of wild weeping as Mistress 
Madge emerged, with swollen lids and tear-filled eyes. 

“ Traitor! ” she hissed at the retreating form. ‘“ And thou didst vow 
to save him!” She threw herself down on a bench, rocking herself 
backwards and forwards as the fate of her lover loomed horribly before her. 

On his way to the lawn Henry encountered Anne. 

** Thou look’st pale, sweetheart. Didst sleep well? ” 

She looked fearfully at him, distrusting the honeyed sweetness of his 
tones. 

“ Your Majesty, I—I—was wakeful with thoughts of thee! ” 

“ Ah! ” he said as he pinched her cheek, looking long and searchingly 
into her eyes. 

Anne shivered as hers met his bravely. 

“Tis cold, Sire.” 

“ Then I will send for thy scarlet cloak.” 


1» 
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“*Tis rent; as I played with Fido (pointing to a small spaniel) yester- 
night he caught and jagged it with his teeth. Methinks would little serve 
my purpose until ’twere mended.” The lie slipped glibly from her lips. 

“ Nay, nay! I like thee in it, and Dll see thee in it.” 

“Go, fetch thy mistress’s scarlet cloak! ” 

The page close by scurried off like a frightened hare to obey the royal 
command. As the boy returned with the mantle showing brightly against 
his velvet doublet, a nervous tremor possessed Anne. But with ever 
queenly dignity she placed it round her shoulders, the King watching her 
narrowly all the time. 

“ There, now thou art once again my pretty Anne. Wear it at the 
jousts at Greenwich, and thy crimson slippers, which were made for pretty 
feet. Forget not! ” 

As he raised her hand to his lips in parting, *twas not the sparkle of 
the jewels upon his hand which caused the fascinated look as of a hunted 
thing to come into her eyes, but the small square of red cloth which lay 


partly concealed beneath his fat fingers! 
* * 


” 7 * ” 


With a groan Anne buried her face in her hands. 

“ Holy Virgin, have pity! He knows!” she murmured. “I am 
no longer a Queen. Beauty gone! Power gone! All gone! Nay, there 
still be love left to me,” and she thought of the sign she was to give 
Norreys at-the jousts at Greenwich. 


[Next month will appear the second story of the series, entitled “ The Scarlet 
Witch,” an adventure of “ Nan,” the Queen, and “ Black Richard.’] 


To Pére Monsabre, the distinguished French preacher, there came one 
Sunday after Mass a lady who insisted that she must see him on an affair 
of great importance. It was a matter of conscience, and she explained that 
she was most seriously disturbed. In fact, she was sadly given to vanity. 
That very morning, she confessed, she had looked in the glass and had 
yielded to the temptation of thinking herself pretty. Pére Monsabre 
looked at her. 

“ Ts that all, my daughter? ” 

“ That is all.” 

“ Then go in peace, for to make a mistake is not a sin.” 
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THE BEWILDERING 
TRIBUNE DEAL 


By Rospert Barr 
(Conclusion) 


_y ‘ORE the two weeks expired, a long letter arrived 
v4 ae from the indefatigable Dutheld, not on company- 
torming in general, as had been the case with his 
first communication, but going into the minutie of 
this particular case. So rar as Dutheld had been 
able to learn, Mr. Knapp, the wheat speculator, did 
not own a share of stock in the Grandlea /'ribune. 
“There, what did 1 tell you? ” commented 
Peters, looking up from the letter he had begun to 





read aloud. 
“His name may not appear on the records,” replied Bancroft, “ but, 


nevertheless, the stock may be owned by his nominees, which, after all, 
comes to the same thing.” 

“ Well, listen to what follows,” said the lawyer, “and then tell me 
whether the men mentioned are under the thumb of old Knapp.” Peters 
went on with his reading. 

‘“‘ Much of the stock is held in small quantities, from ten to fifty shares, 
by numerous citizens of Grandlea, but I believe that no man owns a 
majority. Four men, however, working together, could dictate the policy 
ot the paper. These, in the order of their holdings, are Silas Warner, 
Robert Canton, Spencer Cleland, and Willis Hankin.” 

“ Ah! ” murmured Bancroft, “I knew Warner and Cleland were 
shareholders. Warner is a manufacturer in a large way, and Cleland is our 
biggest real estate dealer. I have often done business with him.” 

“ Are they straight men? ” asked Sam. 

“ Yes; so far as I know.” 

“Then it doesn’t look as if they were Knapp’s nominees.” 

“No. Still, the other two are speculators on the Board of Trade, and 
may very well be in Knapp’s pay.” 

“ Oh, hang it all, Bancroft, do be fair. Duffield has just told us that 
these four men must work together, if a course of action for the paper is 
to be dictated. If it is unlikely that Warner and Cleland are controlled 
by Knapp, there is much less probability of their being influenced by two 
local men, each in the same line of loot that Knapp is. However, we now 
come to the nub of the letter, which seems to promise that everything is 
going your way. 

““« These four men,’ Duffield writes, ‘are willing to sell at prices 
ranging from one hundred and twenty-five to a hundred and forty. Part, 
at least, of the money can be had from A. M. Barker, who holds ideas 
regarding the mission of a newspaper similar to those entertained by your 
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friend the editor. He would put up at least half the money required, and 
would give Mr. Bancroft a free hand! ’ ” 

The lawyer looked up from the letter at his companion. 

“‘ That’s what I call dead easy,” he said. ‘ Duffield adds some caution 
about dealing with newspaper property, which he thinks is rather an uncertain 
investment. I need not read to you his remarks on journalism, for he knows 
no more about the matter than I do myself, but he concludes by saying 
that if I am determined to go in, there will be no difficulty about getting 
the money, neither shall I need to risk any of my own cash, for he has 
sounded half a dozen of my friends, who say they will invest merely on 
my recommendation. Now, who is your townsman, Barker? ” 

“ He is a retired millionaire.” 

“ Did he make his money honestly? ” 

“ He didn’t make it at all. It was left to him by his father, who 
owned part of the ground on which Grandlea stands. The fortune, how- 
ever, has largely increased in the present owner’s hands, through the plotting 
out of agricultural land into city lots.” 

“TI thought you said Barker didn’t do anything? ” 

“ He doesn’t. Spencer Cleland has been his agent ever since his 
father’s death.” 

“ The outlook seems pretty promising. What do you say? ” 

“Pll get back at once,” replied Bancroft, “and tackle old Barker, if 
you will make good your promise to find the rest of the money in Chicago.” 

“ No difficulty about that, Bancroft. Duffield says I’m to ask you 
to sign this form, which reads that on receipt of the cash you are to send 
to the firm of Peters and Duffield one quarter of the shares of the Tribune, 
so that we may distribute those shares to the Chicago subscribers.” 

The lawyer passed along the document that Duffield had sent him, 
and, after reading it, Bancroft affixed his signature to it. As the lawyer 
folded this paper and put it in his inside pocket, he said with a smile: 

‘“‘T suppose it’s not premature to congratulate the new manager of 
the Tribune? >” 

“ No; if Barker comes up to the mark.” 

“TI imagine there will be no trouble with Barker, for my partner is 
a most cautious man, and would never have written as confidently as he 
does had he not in some manner made sure that Barker, like Barkis, is 
willing, so it’s you for Grandlea, and me for Chicago. [I’m sorry to 
break camp, for we’ve had a rattling good time, and I hope, if you do not 
become too much absorbed in the T'ribune, we may meet here for a couple 
of weeks in the autumn.” 

Bancroft found no difficulty in persuading Mr. Barker to do all that 
the cautious Duffield had indicated. Indeed, he was so enthusiastic over 
the regeneration of the Tribune that Bancroft left him in a glow of 
encouragement. Next morning a cheque arrived, payable to the order of 
Jarl Bancroft, for the whole amount promised by Samuel Peters. The 
cheque was signed by the firm of Peters and Duffield, and that afternoon 
Bancroft possessed more money in the bank than had ever before been the 
case, 
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Towards the end of the week the millionaire called Bancroft up by 
telephone. It was evident trom his voice that Barker was much perturbed. 

“‘ What do you intend to do,” he demanded, “ about that article in 
the Herald this morning? ” 

“‘ What article? ” asked Bancroft, who had been too busy with his 
own affairs to look at the opposition sheet. Since returning from the lake 
Bancroft had not gone near the editorial rooms of the Tribune, transacting 
his business from the hotel in which he lived. He possessed a keen sense 
of etiquette, and thought it would not be playing the game if, from inside 
the Tribune office, he conducted a campaign that was to depose the present 
ruler of the newspaper, so he wrote trom camp to the managing editor, 
saying he could not withdraw his resignation, whereupon that urbane 
gentleman accepted it with regret, and their official connection ceased. 

“ The Herald this morning announces,” continued Barker over the 
telephone, “that the T'ribune is on the rocks; its reputed prosperity all a 
sham. It states that the principal shareholders have sold out on the quiet, 
and alleges that Chicago parties are likely to take the paper over, whereupon 
it will cease, in every sense of the word, to be a local organ of Grandlea. 
All the small stockholders are panic-stricken, and are trying to sell at any 
price. The shares fell from one hundred and thirty to seventy-six, between 
ten and eleven this morning. The Herald predicts that within a very short 
time shares may be picked up at twenty-five cents on the dollar.” 

Bancroft was dumfounded. He did not know what to do, and told 
Barker so, whereupon the millionaire spoke harshly, finishing by advising 
Bancroft to read the article in question, and join him as soon as possible at 
Cleland’s office. Bancroft read the article, and did not wonder that the 
stock had come down with a run. Although the impression given by 
the Herald was entirely false so far as concerned the prosperity of the 
Tribune, nevertheless some of its statements were true. It was accurate 
to say that the largest shareholders had sold out, and also that the money 
put up by Chicago parties was in the First National Bank of Grandlea. 
The eulogy which the Herald printed ——— the managing editor was 
certainly well deserved. He was the most popular newspaper man in town, 
and it hurt local pride to think that such a useful citizen was in danger of 
being deposed by what the Herald implied was a corrupt Chicago com- 
bination. 

Bancroft was a man of words, not of action, and in this crisis was 
completely at a loss. Competition between the two chief newspapers of 
Grandlea had always been rather keen, but in this attack the Herald seemed 
to be hitting below the belt. More and more bewildered, Bancroft hastened 
to the office of the real estate dealer, and found the millionaire closeted 
with him in his private room; Cleland very serious, and Barker very angry. 

“You must at once contradict this extremely damaging Chicago 
rumour,” said the latter, as soon as Bancroft entered. 

“I cannot truthfully do so,” protested Bancroft, “ because it is true.” 

“ True! ” shouted the man of millions, bringing his fist down on the 
desk. ‘ Then why not in common honesty tell me this before? If I had 
known it, I should never have touched the company. You informed me 
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that your friends were going to subscribe the rest of the money.” 

“] said, Mr. Barker, that a friend of mine had promised to find half 
the capital required. That friend is Mr. Samuel Peters, head of the legal 
firm of Peters and Duffield, in Chicago.” 

“ Then, sir, why did you not mention Peters of Chicago until this 
moment? ” 

“T did not think it mattered, so long as the money was found.” 

“It does matter, sir, it does matter. See the position in which you 
have placed me. It is well known that my interests are solely centred in 
Grandlea, and believing that your friends—I am certain you said friends— 
were Grandlea people, I naturally, for the sake of the newspaper, wanted 
the stock divided as widely as possible, so long as we were assured of 
control.” 

“ T am very sorry,” pleaded poor Bancroft. “I had no intention of 
deceiving you.” 

Barker was about to make an angry reply, when Cleland, excellent 
business man that he was, poured oil on the troubled waters. 

“ T think, after all,” he said, “that the case is not so serious as it 
looks, and when the truth becomes known, it will damage the Herald rather 
than hurt the Tribune. A statement blazoned forth with evident malice 
is apt to prove a boomerang, instead of a boom. I, having charge of a 
portion of your business, Mr. Barker, will at once write to the Herald a 
denial of the statement that the Tribune is in financial trouble, and also a 
contradiction of the Chicago rumour.” 

“ But—but—but,” stuttered Barker, “ Bancroft here says the Chicago 
statement is true.” 

“Oh, there will be no difficulty on that score,” the suave Cleland 
assured him. “ Acting on my advice, you have this morning secured a 
majority of the Tribune stock, therefore your position is unassailable. Mr. 
Bancroft must wire to his friend Peters, saying he does not need Chicago 
money.” 

“ But Mr. Peters sent a cheque a week ago for the whole amount he 
had promised,” pleaded the perturbed Bancroft. ‘“ The money is now in 
the First National Bank.” 

“ Then send it back to him,” suggested Cleland with a smile. ‘“ You 
must surely see, Mr. Bancroft, that even though this article had not appeared, 
Mr. Barker, in his own protection, cannot part with any of the stock he 
has acquired, for if so important a block as a quarter share went to Chicago, 
we could never rest easy for a day. With a little secret manipulation the 
centre of gravity, so far as power is- concerned, might easily be lost by 
Grandlea.” 

“ What I most strongly object to,” said the millionaire severely, “ is 
that when it becomes known I am the chief purchaser, it may be thought 
that I engineered this scare, so as to acquire shares at panic prices, and I 
refuse to have my name connected with these nefarious stock transactions 
for which Chicago is notorious.” 

“ No one in Grandlea would ever believe that of you, Mr. Barker,” 
insinuated Cleland. 
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“ Well, perhaps not; perhaps not. Still, I will run no risks. Thanks 
to your assistance, Mr. Cleland, I now own fifty-six one-hundredths of the 
Tribune, and will not sell a share at any price. So, Mr. Bancroft, nothing 
remains but for you to take charge, and return to Chicago the money you 
received from that city. As for that soapy managing editor, I don’t like 
him, and never did. When you take over the paper, Mr. Bancroft, you 
will dismiss him. Mr. Cleland has been kind enough to suggest the name 
of a most enterprising business man who is to take his place. We will 
crush the opposition of the Herald, if it costs me a million, and the new 
managing editor is just the chap to do it.” 

The unhappy Bancroft bowed his head and retired, beginning to suspect 
that he had exchanged a rather good-natured master for one much more 
drastic in his methods. 

Reaching his hotel, he wrote a letter detailing all the circumstances 
to his friend Sam Peters, enclosing a cheque for the amount Peters had so 
promptly forwarded him. That evening he took charge of the Tribune, 
the genial managing editor turning it over to him without a word of protest, 
and next morning that bone of contention, the Knapp editorial appeared 
as the leading article in leaded type. 

As time went on the new manager did not in the least interfere with 
editorial work, but confined his attention strictly to circulation and advertis- 
ing, and whether it was through Bancroft’s trenchant writing, or the 
manager’s business qualities, the Tribune prospered amazingly. 

In a fortnight Bancroft began to be vaguely alarmed, as he heard 
nothing from the Chicago lawyer, and learned that the cheque sent him 
had not been presented for payment. He wrote asking whether it had 
been received, and a few days later there came a letter returning it. 

Peters complained that he had been placed in a very awkward position 
by the Grandlea contretempts, and although, of course, he did not blame 
Bancroft in the least, he was nevertheless compelled to protect himself. He 
hoped at first quietly to settle matters with his clients by returning their 
money, but this in most instances they refused to accept. In Bancroft’s 
interest, Peter’s had spoken very highly of the Tribune’s prospects, assuring 
each of his customers that he would get the amount of shares for which 
he had subscribed. Sam had not replied before, because he believed that 
they would arrive at some accommodation. This, however, was rendered 
increasingly difficult by a telegram one of the Chicago papers had published 
from Grandlea, lauding to the skies the Tribune’s new management, and 
predicting a future dividend reaching, and probably exceeding, fifteen per 
cent. 

Peters had no desire to press unduly his friend Bancroft, but he was 
compelled to point out that nearly half the shares were still outstanding, 
and could be acquired if Bancroft went about it quietly. He thought that 
Bancroft was in honour bound to secure those shares, and expressed astonish- 
ment that he had not done so when they dropped so low on the second day 
of the panic as fifty-three. 

“In your possession,” Peters concluded, “ was money enough to buy 
a quarter share of the paper at one-forty, so the moment the price dropped 
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to seventy-six, I think you were neglecting both my interests and your own 
profit in not taking advantage of so tempting a deal. However, it is not 
yet too late, and I have gained the consent of my clients to wait three 
months for their stock. Before that time expires, I expect to receive the 
goods I have already paid for. This should be comparatively easy, because 
while four men, whose names I gave you, held the majority of stock, the 
rest was scattered about among small dealers. Half of this amount you 
can surely acquire in three months’ time, and as I see Tribune quotations 
have not yet reached one hundred and forty, you should be able to do this, 
and still net a profit for yourself.” 

Bancroft endeavoured to follow out these instructions, but was dis- 
mayed to find that the four men who had sold their holdings at from one- 
twenty to one-forty, had picked up all the stock offered by the small people 
at from fifty-three to seventy-six, and now they refused to sell at any price, 
saying they were quite confident that T'ribune stock would reach two hun- 
dred before the end of the year. An appeal by Bancroft to Mr. Barker 
proved unavailing. All that Bancroft told him of his dilemma merely 
confirmed Barker in his determination to sit tight. 

The three months elapsed, and during that dismal period Bancroft 
had not the heart to confess failure to his Chicago friend. He expected a 
letter of reproach from Peters, but none came. Two days after his time 
of grace expired, he received a curt note from Chicago, which read as 
follows :— 


“ Sen, 

“ T have purchased from the firm of Peters and Duffield a bond signed 
by you guaranteeing delivery of one-quarter share in the Tribune news- 
paper. I now demand fulfilment of this contract. 

“ Yours, 
“ Peter Knapp.” 


On reading the communication, Bancroft sat with his elbows on the 
table, with head in his hands. He cherished no illusions regarding the 
jeopardy in which he stood. He was exactly in the position of those men 
of whom he had so pathetically written, who were unable to deliver to 
Knapp the wheat they had promised, and consequently were stripped of 
their possessions. 

He received the letter early in the morning, and after pondering on 
his position for an hour, he called successively on A. M. Barker, Spencer 
Cleland, Silas Warner, and Richard Canton, but without success. That 
night he took a sleeping car for Chicago. 

After breakfast he made his way to the sky-towering Knapp building, 
and went up the elevator to the ominous thirteenth floor, where he offered 
a clerk his card, asking that it should be taken to Mr. Knapp. 

The clerk wished to know whether he had an appointment, and on 
being told he hadn’t, the young man shook his head, and expressed a doubt 
that he would be able to see Mr. Knapp that day. However, in this he 
was wrong, for a messenger came out, and asked Bancroft to follow him. 
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Entering Knapp’s private room, Jarl saw a stenographer gather up her 
note-book and pencils, and rise as if about to leave, when the man at the 
desk detained her; then a cheery voice called out: 

“ Hello, Jarl, old man; walk right in!” And Bancroft saw seated 
there his friend of the backwoods, Sam Peters. Turning to the girl, Sam 
said : 

“ Sadie, I must make you acquainted with this distinguished journalist. 
You two come from the same section of the country, and ought to know 
one another. Mr. Bancroft, the capable controller of the Grandlea T'ribune 
—Miss Sherwin, eldest daughter of James Sherwin, formerly owner of the 
Sedgetown Advocate.” 

The girl bowed very slightly and very coldly to the newcomer; then, 
asking her employer’s permission to retire, she departed without another 
word. 

“ Sit down, Jarl, sit down,” cried Peters. ‘It was mean of me to 
introduce poor little Sadie to you. You happen to be her Peter Knapp, 
whom she hates like poison, although she has never seen you before, or 
perhaps I should say because, for ’'m sure your charm of manner would 
disarm her quite unreasonable prejudice.” 

“ Why the deuce is she prejudiced against me? ” asked Bancroft in 
surprise. 

“Oh, she shouldn’t be, of course, but it is impossible to reason with 
a woman, and explain to her the inevitable trend of business. Her father 
possessed a nice little property in the Daily Advocate. He is a most capable 
and honest journalist; a man for whom I have a great deal of admiration. 
But the constant encroachment of journals from your big town diminished 
his chances, and three months ago, when the Tribune put on its special 
newspaper train, so that the foolish inhabitants of Sedgetown could receive 
a city paper, with its ample foreign and domestic news, at their breakfast 
tables every morning for three cents, people couldn’t be expected to pay 
five for the Daily Advocate. Your paper, Jarl, crushed him, both in finance 
and in health. He had to chuck the unequal struggle about a month ago, 
and I sent him and his wife over to Carlsbad, telling him that celebrated 
town would set him all right again. But it won’t: he’s too far gone. Sadie 
was his very competent stenographer and sub-editor, and when the paper 
collapsed, I took her on here as my secretary. Very charming and clever 
girl, except you can’t convince her there’s any difference between the devil 
and the editor of the Tribune. Well, Jarl, how’s your managing editor? 
What’s he doing now? ” 

“T don’t know. I haven’t seen him for three months.” 

“ Really! You dismissed him, didn’t you? ” 

“T was compelled to. Barker insisted on putting in a new man.” 

“ Oh, and haven’t you looked the old chap up? ” 

“| have been rather busy with my own affairs.” 

“ Still, the managine editor was always kind to you, and what you 
said of him in the early summer convinced me he was an exceedingly patient 
man. Rather hard luck at his time of life to be suddenly thrown out into 
the street. But that’s business, business.” 
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“ Pm sorry to have lost sight of him,” murmured Bancroft. ‘“ How- 
ever, he must have some money saved. He received a bigger salary than I.” 

“Saved? Not a stiver! Bless you, so good-natured and kindly a 
man as he cannot save money. Nevertheless, you needn’t worry about 
him. I exerted a little influence I possess in his behalf, and he is now in 
Chicago at nearly double his former wages. Indeed, Jarl, your progress 
of late has been so tremendous that you inevitably crush down small people, 
so in the lull before my next wheat deal, I’m following you, trying to rescue 
the wreckage.” 

“I didn’t know you worked for Knapp,” said Bancroft, anxious to 
change the trend of conversation. 

“ Oh, Pve worked for him all my life. He and I were brought up 
on the same farm, which was my father’s; in other words, I am Knapp, and, 
like all criminals, I sport an alias or two; thus I’m Sam Peters out in the 
woods. Well, Jarl, I knew you’d come, and I was determined to bring 
you, if only to congratulate you on those ripping articles you’ve written 
on speculation in wheat. 

“ You see, I got the rough end of the wheat business when I worked 
with my father on an Illinois farm. I slaved at the homestead till I was 
nineteen; then an incident happened that made me give up the profession 
in disgust. I was always a great chap for reading every paper I could get 
my hands on. We took Orange Judd’s American Agriculturist as a regular 
stand-by, and the Genesee Farmer, with later Moore’s Rural New Yorker, 
which was a weekly, and one year, when wheat was hovering round fifty 
cents a bushel, I made up my mind, through reading and observation, that 
it was bound to rise. We farmers really need a dollar a bushel if we’re 
going to make any impression on the mortgage. Well, I formed a combina- 
tion, and got my father and all our neighbours pledged not to sell a grain 
until Christmas, if necessary. I was to watch the market, and give the 
word ‘ go” when it was time to sell. Most of the farmers laughed at my 
earnestness, but they signed, and I tell you, Jarl, I never put in a more 
anxious few months, even on my biggest wheat deal, than I did between 
the forming of that combination and the word ‘ go.’ 

“ At first, for some reason, wheat went even lower than fifty cents, 
and the nerve tension was great; then it gradually rose, and by the tenth 
of December was up at ninety-three cents. I daren’t risk waiting for the 
dollar, so I sounded the tocsin, and ordered my combination to sell. My 
poor old father, with tears in his eyes, confessed that he had sold secretly 
two months before. He found the others were doing the same thing, and 
he needed the money, as a farmer always does. I had been very jubilant 
at being allowed a week in Chicago towards the end of September, but that 
was merely to get me out of the way while father hauled his grain to market. 

“ Well, Jarl, that nearly broke my heart. ‘ Next combine I make,’ 
said I, ‘ will be with peopie who’ll stand by their agreement.’ ” 

“So you’re Peter Knapp,” said Bancroft solemnly, as if he had not 
listened to what the other said. 

“Yes, and always have been. By the way, Jarl, for fear I forget it, 
you were just a little off in your pathetic touch about my raising the price 
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of wheat for every hungry mouth in the world. Now, that wasn’t exactly so. 
May wheat rose only during the last week, and wasn’t up more than four 
days together. On the first of June, then came the slump. Why, hang it 
all, Jarl, ’ve been hungry myself for four days on end, and never thought 
anything of it. But enough of that. Didn’t I manipulate the newspaper 
panic in your town to the Queen’s taste? ” 

Knapp threw back his head and laughed. 

“] suppose you think old Barker was one of my men, but he wasn’t, 
as a matter of fact. I never had a penny in the T'ribune before you spoke 
to me about it, but I could not forego the temptation to land you in a trap. 
Another thing you were wrong about. I never influenced your managing 
editor one way or another. It was merely the kindliness of his own heart 
that made him quite unnecessarily keep out articles he thought would 
hurt me. 

“ Well, Jarl, here’s your old document, which I knew you couldn’t 
fulfil at the time you signed it. You should turn your talents on to the 
farmers, and teach them the beauty of combination in their own interests. 
There’s no use wasting ammunition on us toughened speculators. As long 
as the law allows us to make money, we'll make money, and don’t you 
forget it! And now, Jarl, put on your hat, and let’s go out and paint 
Chicago red.” 
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By R. Mertun 


If 1 could show you all that I conceal 

In the untrod recesses of my soul— 

Tell all 1 am and dream . . . and then the whole 
Of my unending love for you reveal: 

If, while my spirit trembled at its goal, 
I could but hold you in one last appeal, 

And silent, facing you, be in my dole 
Transfigured by the might of what I feel. . . . 


If I could weep before you, prostrate, low, 

And tell you brokenly of my despair, 
Or rise and say with calm, “ Since it be so, 

Then let us part: it is not yet too late!” 

Or corld I turn with words of sudden hate— 
STILL it were useless, sTILL you would not care! 








By C. EpwarpeEs 


Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 





ae ae : OHN CUPPLETON approached the cottage with the 

ee gaze of an unpractised plotter and something of the 

excitement of a boy in the middle of a rousing adven- 

ture story. He smiled as if he had to, yet found it 

difficult. Not that he was in any doubt about the 

house. It was named Bow End still, as in that yellow 

old rough-surfaced document which he had bought, 

together with a hundredweight of old books and 

papers (mostly rubbish), at the Griston sale. The 

lot had cost him seven shillings and sixpence, and the auctioneer said it 

might turn out a real lucky bag; but at the time John expected very little 
from his bargain. 

Three nights ago he had surveyed the cottage precincts furtively by 
moonlight. The huge yew tree in its rear garden was a piece of evidence, 
and the sight of it excited John so much that he felt like breaking through 
the box hedge at once and grubbing with his hands for the treasure, in 
defiance of risk and reason. At the witching hour of one o’clock in the 
morning the yew tree was as black as a pall, and certain of its boughs were 
eerily set against the moonlit heavens. 

The script was quite explicit about the tree. It stood some ten paces 
from the south side of the cottage, and there were ten thousand silver crowns 
in two iron-bound boxes four feet underground, two yards from the south 
side of the tree; that is, unless the seventeenth-century Humphrey Barriston 
had penned an untruth in that crabbed handwriting of his. The paper was 
folded and wafered fast when John found it in the loose vellum cover of a 
sixteenth-century “ Suetonius,” and, so far as John could tell, it had never 
been opened. 

John Cuppleton pushed open the wicket and entered. Asters, mignon- 
ette, sweet-williams, and other old-fashioned blooms lined the walk from 
the gate to the door, but the young man scarcely noticed them. He 
knocked and, while he waited, made a swift survey of the cottage. It was 
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of wood and plaster, and some of the plaster had fallen away from the thin 
red bricks. ‘The windows on either side of the porch had stone mullions, 
and a climbing rose bowered the one to his right. 

It was not a rich man’s home. He had realised that, with honest 
scruples about those buried crowns. However, he did not feel like sharing 
the treasure yet. 

He had gathered at the “ Black Bull ” that Mr. Crow, the tenant of 
Bow End, might prove a serious obstacle to his intentions. The “ Black 
Bull’s ” landlord referred to him as “a surly old clerk in the Bitterton 
Brewery.” There was a daughter, the landlord said, and was about to add 
more when he was called away. 

The door opened, and John looked into a pair of fine grey eyes, that 
gave light and intelligence to a very pretty face. The girl gazed at John 
with parted lips and an air of surprise. She wore a sort of smock-like blue 
apron, with red and green paint smears upon it. Off came John’s hat, and 
his smile lost its constraint. It would have puzzled him to explain why this 
was so. 

** Miss Crow, I » He was about to say “ presume,” but changed 
it into “ Why, what is the matter? ” for the owner of the grey eyes had 
started slightly. But she became business-like at once. 

“ What is it, please? ” she asked. ‘“ My father is not at home.” 

Bitterton regarded John as rather a nice boy, though rather over fond 
of books. But he was not deeply read in woman’s ways, though he seemed 


to know the girl rather welcomed him at first, but not now; she had grown 
icy. 


It was true also that he had come to the cottage with no set plan of 
campaign. He had hoped that some dull old woman might be in charge 
of it, but such a vision at the threshhold embarrassed him. 

“Oh,” said John, rather lamely. 

at there anything I can do for you? ” inquired the girl, her tone 
much more encouraging, and a conscious colour in her cheeks. 

John gazed at her with interest, and said something vague about the 
garden—wondered if he might see it. 

“* See the garden! ” she exclaimed, evidently amused and astonished. 

“* There’s a yew tree in it,” John stammered. 

“ Of course there is,” she said, with still more astonishment. ‘ There 
has been for some time.” 

“ [—it’s partly a fancy, partly something else,” said John desperately. 

“Indeed! ” she said, with evidently growing interest. 

“* Yes—I—perhaps I’d better tell you about it, Miss Crow—that is, 
if I may. May I? ” he asked hurriedly. 

She hesitated, absorbing him in a long glance, and then made way for 
him. 

“Come in,” she said. “I don’t in the least undertsand what you 
mean, but I should like to know.” 

* * * * * . 

It was difficult to begin. John had never felt such confusion. There 

was more in it than this, but he chiefly realised that he was stupid. 











KNEES. 


SAT DOWN WITH HER ELBOWS ON HER 


MISS CROW 
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* Will you sit down? ” she asked. 
An easel was posed by and towards the window, and, disturbed though 


he was, John read the riddle of the paint smears. 

It was a snug low-ceiled parlour, with flowers and books about. John 
nervously opened a volume, and saw the name in it—“ Eleanor Crow.” 

Eyeing the written “ Eleanor,” John said, stupidly, “I thought Mr. 
Crow might be very well off? ” 

“ T don’t understand you,” replied che girl, gathering her brows in a 
frown, and then her lips began to tremble in a scarcely repressed smile. 

“ Oh, I don’t mean that! ” he exclaimed. “ But you are laughing 


at me.” . 
She was smiling broadly now, but his aggrieved tone caused her to 


become demure again. 

“ Oh, I wasn’t smiling at you,” she said, gently apologetic. 
think I was, I’m sorry I appeared rude.” 

“No, no,” said John, and he sat down abruptly. ‘“ Do you know, 
Miss Crow, I think Ill tell you the whole story. I should like to.” 

“ Story! ” she repeated, and she leaned an elbow on the table and 
gazed at him. ' 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I'll tell you,” and he promptly began it. He didn’t 
know how his animation as a storyteller became him. From the buying of 
the hundred volumes, down to the latest of his avaricious desires about the 
buried treasure, he omitted no detail. ‘I wanted to get it all for myself,” 
he ended, with a flush of self-contempt. “ But I see now it wasn’t a fair 
thing to desire, Miss Crow.” 

The girl had gazed and gazed at him; and he at her. 

“ T never heard such a romance,” she murmured. 

* Nor I,” John said, rising. “ Of course, it mayn’t be true, but—T’ll 
come again when Mr. Crow is at home. Mr. Crow must have half.” 

** So you really think it is true? ” she asked. 

“ Well, obviously I do,” he replied. 

* Then, perhaps—if you can spare the time—what a surprise it would 
be for father if . . . I mean, there are spades and things in the tool-house, 
and if it wouldn’t tire you . . .” 

All his comely animation returned to him. 

“Would you let me?” he cried. “I say, Miss Crow, how good of you? 
As you suggest, it would be a surprise for him—a thundering one. Of 
course I can dig. I haven’t had much practice, but it’s easy enough.” 

She stood up, and seemed about to clap her hands, but forebore. 

“ Come along, then,” she said gaily. 

They were in the garden, when John remembered something. 

“I ought to introduce myself, Miss Crow,” he said. ‘“ My name is 
Cuppleton—John Cuppleton. My father has a factory in Bitterton. He 
doesn’t know anything about this. Noone does. He’s an awfully practical 
sort of man. I’m not—at least, not very.” 

She gave him a side glance, and smiled. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Cuppleton,” she said. 


. * . * 


“If you 





Treasure Trove wile 


There were all sorts of tools in the shed, and John selected a potato 
tork and a spade. Miss Crow agreed with him that they ought to do the 
work. And then, being permitted, John took off his coat. It was a dull 
autumn day, but, as he said, it was bound to be warm work. 

“ How long will it take you to find it? ” she asked, when he stuck the 
fork into the ground by the yew tree. 

The question was a reasonable one, but John seemed to see something 
extraordinary in it, for he let the spade fall and stood gazing at her, and 
then suddenly seized the fork again. 

“ All right, Miss Crow,” he said cheerily. “I know you’re guying 
me in your mind. You think it’s a hoax, and that I’m an idiot. I wish 
I’'d brought the paper with me, just to convince you. It smells of Antiquity 
and Rebellion days. Barriston was evidently a Royalist, and expected a 
visit from Cromwell’s men. He says plainly that that’s why he buried the 
treasure. Probably they slew him, or he’d have destroyed the paper after- 
wards; but I think the odds are that the gold is still here.” 

He was throwing up fair-sized iumps of earth when his speech came 
to an end; then he started on his task vigorously. 


The girl stood watching the rapidly —— heap of earth. Unques- 


tionably, she was amused. She showed it freely now that his back was 


towards her. 
“ What makes you think I was guying you, Mr. Cuppleton? ” she 


asked, rather loudly when the reddish earth began to make a little pile by 


the yew tree. 

“‘ Something in your eyes,” he replied, —— to look at her. He 
made it a longish pause. Her “ Oh? ” was a lure for still further reasons, 
but he gave no others. He consulted his watch instead. 

“It’s past eleven,” he exclaimed. ‘“ Does Mr. Crow come home to 


luncheon? ” 
“ Ordinarily he does—at one o’clock.” 
“ Then, in that case . . .” He stuck the fork in the ground again. 


“ But to-day he will be late,” she went on. 

“ Ah! ” said John. “ It’s all right, then.” He changed the fork for 
the spade. “It’s like digging a grave. Mr. Crow is sure to ask questions 
about this mess, isn’t he? ” 

“ Unless you put it all back very carefully, he will,” she replied. ‘“ But 
I’m hindering you, Mr. Cuppleton, so [ll leave you for the present.” 

He would have protested, but she didn’t wait for his words. He 
watched her into the house, then tossed the hair from his forehead and 
resumed digging. 


She stayed indoors for some time, and then reappeared to ask if he 
would like some cider. 
“ How very kind of you, Miss Crow! ” he said fervently. 


“ Pll fetch it,” she said. 
“ No, don’t, please,” he called after her; but she didn’t heed him. And 


again he watched her; wiped his face and felt a sudden and very unsuitabie 
inclination to sing. He could sing. That and reading were his principal 


accomplishments. 
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He felt still more like singing when she had poured the cider from a 
little green and white jug. But, being invited to do so, he admired the jug 
instead, and was told that it was a new kind of pottery. 

“ Perhaps you oughtn’t to drink anything when you are so warm,” 
she said. 

“Dll face the danger,” he retorted. “Is anything queer about me, 
Miss Crow? ” he asked concernedly, after regarding her face. . “ I’m sure 
you—but then, perhaps, it’s only because you think mn a fool? Well, time 
will show.” 

He attacked his task anew. 

“ Not at all, not at all! ” she declared, and she waited as if to give 
him an opportunity to probe with another question, but he dug on furiously 
and in silence, and very soon she left him again. 

He dug and dug. Now and again he rested on his spade and con- 
templated the cottage. He liked the red blinds to its upper windows, and 
the pear tree which covered much of its wall on this side; the shape of its 
ancient chimneys, and everything pertaining it. 

Knee deep and more in the hole, he rested again and wished; and—a 
very remarkable thing this, as he was quick to acknowledge!—his wish was 
almost immediately falfilled. The blue smock with the paint splashes was 
in the door space; Miss Crow came towards him with a smile of sunshine 
and mischief combined. She carried a camp stool in one hand. 

“Oh, no, no, thank you. But it is good of you to take so much 
trouble,” he cried impetuously from the hole, when she was still yards away. 
“ T shall not stop till I’ve finished. Four feet deep is nothing. I’m three 
already.” 

“ Are you, really? ” she said. “ But it isn’t for you. Id like to be 
on the spot when you come to it. Will you mind if I stay by and watch? ” 

“ Rather not. Tl be awfully proud.” 

“ And you won’t think me merely suspicious? ” she asked mis- 
chievously. 

“ Suspicious of what? ” 

*‘ Suspicious of what! How very dense you are! You said father 
was to have half, didn’t you? You might run away with all of it, if no 
one was by, Mr. Cuppleton.” 

“‘ That’s good,” he managed to say between spade thrusts. ‘“ Fancy 
thinking of such a thing! ” 

Miss Crow sat down, and, with elbows on her knees, nursed her chin. 

“ T won’t stop till I’m through with it now,” he said huskily, when he 
had looked at her for two or three significant moments. 

“ That’s right,” she whispered, in the tone of one soothing a child. 

But he did stop; twice. 

The first time he turned to say that he wondered he had never seen 
her before. “I often come to Garmside. It’s one of the prettiest places 
round Bitterton.” 

She explained his wonder away. 

“ “I don’t happen to have been here much since I left school,” she 
said. 
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“ Pye lived with an aunt in London—for family reasons. Father had a 
housekeeper. But I’m here for good now.” 

That seemed to please him, and he put great energy into his ensuing 
spade work. 

His next question was also a personal one; less than half of him visible. 
“I suppose you know any number of people? ” he said, suddenly and 
a propos of nothing. 

“No, I don’t,” she replied quickly. ‘ My aunt lived a very retired 
life. I know 
hardly anyone. If 
I did, I expect 


“Yes? ” he 
suggested, very 
eagerly. 

“Oh, no- 
thing,” she said. 
And then — she 
jumped up and 
came close to the 
hole. ‘“Isn’t it 
four feet deep 
yet?” she asked 
impatiently. 

That re- 
minded him. 

“By Jove!” 
I believe it is,” 
he exclaimed. 

“Tn that case 
—oh, do go on!” 
she urged. She 
clasped her hands, 
and seemed ex- 
cited. 

“Td forgotten 
what I was do- 
ing,” he - said, 
nodding dejectedly. And then he fell to work again, only to be stopped 
in less than a minute. 

She touched him on the shoulder, and, red-faced and very moist, he 
looked up, and cried again, “ Why, whatever’s wrong, Miss Crow? ” 

“I’m ashamed of myself,” she whispered. ‘“ It—isn’t there.” She 
hung her head, but could not hide the shame in her cheeks. “I didn’t 
think I could be such a brute. It was found long ago, father says. I ought 
to have told you, Mr. Cuppleton, but something made me. . . not tell 
you.” 

He clambered out of the hole hurriedly and none too gracefully. 


NOW AND THEN HE RESTED ON HIS SPADE. 
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“ Do you mean . . .? ” he stammered. 

“ ] do,” she said, refusing to face him. ‘Can you forgive me? ” 

He gazed at the soft curve of her cheek and chin and seemed quite at 
a loss what to say. Then he wiped his face and tried to laugh; an honest 
endeavour, but not very successful. 

“ Oh, well, I don’t mind,” he said thickly. ‘“ Though I—I thought 
you were having me, somehow. Well, I must get it all back again, I 
suppose? ” 

“ No,” she exclaimed, turning to him. “ You shall not. I will send 
for someone in the village. I’m thoroughly ashamed of myself. Will you 
forgive me? ” 

She held out her hand. That was something for John; the expression 
in her eyes was still more. Forgetting the earth stains on his own hand, 
he clasped her tightly, and held it. 

“Why did you do it?” Tell me,” he entreated. 

‘ |—_happened to see you the other night from my bedroom window, 
Mr. Cuppleton. I couldn’t sleep that night, and I got up and looked out, 
and . . . but you won’t understand. . . . I felt I had to do something 
absurd like this when you came with that story about the money. At first, 
I believed you were a burglar, until I saw you more distinctly, and then I 
didn’t know what to think. And now .. . do go, whether you forgive 
me or not. You are hurting my fingers.” 

He squeezed her hand a little harder, then loosed it. A tempest of 
new desires was raging within him. The treasure was as forgotten as if 
he had never read the script describing its whereabouts. 

“ Did I frighten you? ” he asked tenderly. 

* Not at all, when I had recognised you,” she answered calmly. Then 
she added, not quite so calmly, “ It comes of living alone with my aunt in 
London. She saw scarcely anyone. It wasn’t a grown-up life at all. 
Father says so, too. That’s why I’ve come home, you know. Good-bye! ” 

She turned to enter the cottage. 

John Cuppleton was more perturbed than he had ever been in all the 
five-and-twenty years of his life. He stared at the closed cottage door, and 
long at the house which held her. Mechanically, he cleaned his hands upon 
his handkerchief. Then he looked at the hole, and seemed about to take 
to the spade again. But he didn’t; instead, he smoothed his hair and 
sighed. 

~ He was confused, and didn’t seem to know what to do; then he noticed 
the camp stool, and sat down upon it, reverently. 

Several minutes had passed, when he rose with a fine light in his eyes. 
He marched to the back door of the cottage and knocked. 

And there they were again, face to face; she with something of the 
humility of a penitent, he with increasing courage. . 

“T shall fill it up myself,” said John firmly. 

“No,” she said, equally firm. 

“ But tell me, Miss Crow, do you think your father would mind if I 
made your acquaintance? I mean, if I made it a little more—that is, if we 
got to know each other better? ” 
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She delayed her answer, though with a smile which grew and grew in 
her face like sunshine stealing from a cloud. 

“ Would you like it, Miss Crow? ” he urged. 

And then she looked fully at him. 

“ T should,” she said. ‘I don’t deserve your friendship, but I should 

it very much.” 

John seized her hand again, as he had erstwhile seized spade and pick. 

* Not as much as I should,” he exclaimed. ‘ Not a thousandth part.” 

She had sent for a gardener to fill in the hole, and she conducted him 
into the parlour, and he stood before the easel. There he saw a representa- 
tion of the night when he stood by the hedge in the moonlight—the dark 
yew tree, himself, and a face at the window. 

You see,” she whispered, with a bright colour in her cheeks, “ what 
it is to be romantic. Now you must go.” 

She hurried him to the door, and he stepped out manfully for Bitterton, 
with memories of a face, and hopes concerning it, which made him smile 
contemptuously whenever those other hopes about a paltry treasure of 
golden coins intruded themselves. He had found greater treasure than he 


had hoped for. 


THE CRY OF A WOUNDED HEART 
By Cy WarMan 


Put by your lute—sing not to me 
Of blood-red rose and summer sky. 
The clouds are come—the roses die 
As my dead heart has died in me; 


There is no sunny sundown sea! 


Sing not to me—sing not to me! 


There is no East, there is no West; 


There’s just a torn place in my breast. 


There’s nothing! Only land and sea, 


All one wide waste of misery. 





“... AND NOT ASHAMED.” 


By H. MackeEnzIE 
Illustrated by A. S. Boyd 


ITH a lateral action of the legs acquired by carrying 
heavy trays, and the deliberation befitting the Dean’s 
butler, Mills came up the kitchen stairs to answer the 
front-door bell. The sharp, decided peal had pene- 
trated to the study, and disturbed the Dean’s serenity 
more completely than episcopal mandate: for "he had 
heard the crunch of motor-wheels, and guessed who 
would presently come rustling in. He blotted an 
unfinished sermon, and mechanically put out his hand 

for the fondant, which to him—great men are but human—was one of life’s 
little comforts. But the thought of the impending interview deterred him: 
an aroma of peppermint would ill accord with the seriousness of the situation. 

By the time his visitor was announced the Dean was standing on the 
hearthrug, and from that domestic citadel he bowed stiffly, with his hands 
lehind his back. He did not speak until Mills had shut the door and the 
lady had settled herself in his own armchair. She was young, striking- 
looking, and dressed with a taste that her greatest detractor could not dispute. 
For the Dean’s cool reception she obviously cared not a jot. 

* T am grieved, Mrs. Van Koorthelm-Rawlings,” he said at last, with 
distant formality, “ but I must adhere to my first decision and insist that 
our acquaintance shall cease. It is a most distressing—and—er—un-English 
affair. 1am stretching a point—excuse my forced discourtesy—in receiving 
you at all.” 

The lady was no whit disconcerted. She pulled off her gloves slowly, 
as if preparing for a lengthy visit, and turned to look approvingly at the 
down-drawn sun-blinds. “It’s real comfortable in here,” she remarked 
pleasantly. ‘“ For once your British sun has more warmth than a make- 
believe glow-lamp.” 

The Dean cleared his throat pompously. ‘ We were discussing the 
matter of your letter, I believe.” 

“ You were talking about it—/ hadn’t got that far yet,” she answered. 
with a sunny smile. ‘“ Say—we aren’t going to dig up the hatchet, are we? 
Why, I always usei to look forward to a chat with you. Most people’s 
talk is like lemon-sponge, all froth: yours is vastly different.” Her large 
child-like eyes, that ill accorded with the cynical mouth, rested on him with 
a soft look of retrospective pleasure, and the Dean so far unbent as to draw 
up a chair opposite her. 

“T like Englishmen,” continued Mrs. Van Koorthelm-Rawlings in a 
confidential tone, resting her chin on one dainty little hand. ‘“ There’s 
something so strong about them; no weak places to attack. They make 
me think of a Martello-tower—no angles.” 

















‘** ITS REAL COMFORIABLE IN HERE,’ SHE REMARKED PLEASANTLY.”’ 


“ Yet angularity is supposed to be a characteristic of the Angles,” 
returned the Dean, unconsciously losing some of his severity in approval 
of his own wit. 

“ That’s so; it’s the shadow cast by your own good qualities. You're 
too sincere to be suave, and my! don’t you show it when it comes to dealing 
with women. There—now I’m chattering, and we were going to discuss 
my last letter! *» The American clasped her hands, innocently remorseful. 

“ We have certainly wandered far from our subject, with Martello- 
towers and what not,” said the Dean, assuming his hyper-cultivated inflection 
and a wearied air of detachment, as if his attention were really engrossed 
by the Burne-Jones autotype on the opposite wall. The lady leant forward 
to follow his gaze with apparent interest. 

“ What’s that browny-looking picture, anyway? ” she asked. ‘“ Adam 


and Eve? ” 
The Dean’s voice became condescendingly instructive. “A well- 
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known painting by a widely-known painter,” he explained, “ Perseus and 
Andromeda. Of course, one misses the inimitable colouring, yet the 
spirituality of the treatment ” 

“Goody me! ” cried Mrs. *Van Koorthelm-Rawlings. ‘So you, a 
real Dean, with a cord to your hat and all, go and hang up those old Greeks 
on your own study walls! I declare to goodness I’m more than surprised; 
why, they hadn’t a respectable goddess among them, except Juno. Or was 
it Minerva? Now, if it had been Adam and Eve “ 

“ The Church of which I have the honour to be a humble servitor,” 
said the Dean pompously, “ is sufficiently large-hearted to appreciate the 
place of the Beautiful in human life. The Beautiful has ever ” 

“ If it was Adam and Eve, now,” resumed his visitor calmly, in a more 
strident voice, “ I could understand it. D’you know, I just love Adam? ” 

Disconcerted by interruption, to which he had been a stranger for many 
years, the Dean remained een 

“That Adam and Eve story’s just lovely. Whoever wrote it knew 
more about the psychology of men and women than all your modern novelists 
pounded into one. You see, it was Eve picked the apple, and Adam was 
glad enough to take a bite after Eve had tried the flavour.” The Dean 
thought of the fateful letter, and fidgetted uncomfortably. ‘ That’s just 
it: when there’s a big thing on the man hangs back, but the woman goes 
and does it right there. The man’s glad enough to fall in after he’s got over 
the first shock. I tell you, it’s a grand piece of psychological writing! ” 

“ But—er—the Serpent,” began the Dean, with a frantic effort to 
ignore any significance underlying her words. 

“1 don’t take any account of that old Serpent; I never met one, and 
I don’t believe you have, either.” 

“ Mrs. Van Koorthelm-Rawlings! ” exclaimed the Dean, standing up. 

“‘ Better say Rosalie Mathers Van Koorthelm-Rawlings at once! ” 
suggested the fair American. “ Don’t be angry with me! Sit down again 
and be nice.” 

“ I must beg of you to be serious,” said the Dean severely. ‘“ We are 
a time. I must repeat that my answer to your letter is final, and— 
painful though it is to me to be discourteous to a lady—I must insist that 
our acquaintance shall end.” 

The pretty American looked at him thoughtfully. “ Your favourite 
charities will suffer, won’t they? I never turned a deaf ear to your appeals, 
you know. Poppa wrote that our canning business ’d go smash if I went 
on giving more jewelled crosses to the Cathedral.” 

“ T am not sufficiently fatuous to imagine that your gifts were influenced 
by my poor efforts,” said the Dean weakly. 

“ You’re wrong there, then! ” cried Mrs. Van Koorthelm-Rawlings. 
“ Why, when I sailed for Europe as a three-months’ widow, I said to 
Poppa: ‘I’m going to wake up Society in the States. It’s getting flat 
now for an Amurrican millionaire’s daughter to marry an English peer. 
It’s nothing to collar a coronet, but wait till I bag the mitre! That'll be 
something new for our Society press.” The Dean started up in indigna- 
tion. “So I just came straight to the cathedral town that had @ wifeless 








‘* © rE GLASS OF WATER, SIR,’ CAME IN AN EVEN TONE FROM MILLS.’ 


Dean.” The Dean uttered an inarticulate sound of horror. ‘ You know 
as well as I do: everyone knows it—you’ve got your mitre in your pocket, 
and as soon as there’s a vacancy—why, some folks say you'll end as an 
Archbishop. There’s something for the States: ‘ Amurrican heiress marries 
future Archbishop’! ” And she held towards him a bunch of newspaper- 
cuttings. 

With a snort of rage the Dean snatched at the racket, and put on his 
glasses. “ What—what! ” he spluttered. ‘“ Who has dared? Infamous 
—outrageous! Brazen woman, this is past bearing!” He flung down 
the scraps that fluttered on to the carpet, and lay there to still further enrage 
him with their large-type headings: “ Reported engagement of the beautiful 
Cincinnati widow, Mrs. Van K R , to British Dean.” “ Popular 
American widow to marry future English Bishop.” The letters danced 
before his eyes. 

“ You—you have put in these lies yourself! ” he gasped at last, breath- 
less with indignation. “TI shall have them contradicted before the week is 

Cc 
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out; I will make this scandal public; I will show your letter; meanwhile— 
have the goodness to leave my house at once! ” 

He turned to the fireplace and jerked the bell sharply. 

Mrs. Van Koorthelm-Rawlings listened to the jangle until the last 
vibration had died away. ‘ Don’t be hasty,” she said softly; “ I have more 
cuttings at home. I guess they’d interest your sister if I mailed them to 
her. "Then there are fragments of your letters—specially one. She'd 
recognise your handwriting, for sure.” 

“In the face of such effrontery the Dean felt a cold ripple of horror run 
down his back. If there was one person in the world whose criticism made 
him writhe, it was the sister who kept house for him and looked after his 
temporal well- being. 

“‘ My conscience is perfectly clear with regard to all letters of mine,” 
he declared. Just then Mills opened the door with a face of discreet enquiry 
The Dean turned with an air of decision, took a deep breath—caught his 

visitor’s eye, and lost his courage. “A glass of water, Mills,” he ordered 
abruptly. Impassive as a bronze Buddha, Mills went out again. 

“| wonder what your conscience would say to one letter in my pos- 
session,” purred Mrs. Van Koorthelm-Rawlings, casting down her eyes to 
hide their gleam of triumph at his capitulation. ‘“ The beginning and the 
end are—well, lost. The two sheets I have are covered with arguments to 
induce me to marry again.” 

For a moment the Dean was dumfounded. ‘“ You have the audacity 
to twist my words! Will you deny that I wrote, at your own request, to 
allay your scruples regarding second marriages, when you turned to me for 
spiritual advice? ” 

“Who's to prove that?” asked the American calmly. “ As your 
letter stands, it’s nothing more than an attempt to make me marry again. 
The picture you draw of matrimony iS quite poetic in its fervour! ” 

“ The glass of water, sir,” came in an even tone from Mills, who 
had entered under cover of Mrs. Van Koorthelm-Rawlings’ penetrating 
voice. 

Looking guilty as a convicted miscreant, his master caught up the glass 
and held it aimlessly in the air until the door was shut once more. Then 
he put it down with a suddenness that sent a great splash over the unfinished 
sermon. 

“You are forgetting one thing.” He spoke with forced calmness. 
“‘] have not destroyed your letter—the one in which you actually make a 
proposal of marriage to me.” 

Mrs. Van Koorthelm-Rawlings swayed rhythmically backwards and 
forwards as if she were in a rocking-chair. ‘“ So much for your chivalry,” 
she smiled. “I begged you in the first line to burn it as soon as read. 
However, that’s no great matter: it’s destroyed itself by this time.” 

“ What do you mean? ” The Dean’s agitation returned. 

“ Get it and look! ” counselled the widow. 

He crossed to the writing-table and unlocked a drawer. She watched 
him take an envelope addressed in her own handwriting, and warily draw 
out the sheet within. He unfolded it—the paper was a blank. He put 
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*““ LEAVING THE DEAN RIGID WITH AMAZEMENT.”’ 


on his glasses in dismay, and examined it closely: only a few faint scratches 
remained of the former pen-marks. 

“ Amurrican invention,” remarked Mrs. Van Koorthelm-Rawlings, 
still rocking herself gracefully. ‘“ Fades within twenty-four hours. Large 
sale for it with us. The wonder is, they don’t use it for international 
treaties and political documents.” 

The Dean was in a white heat. “ Unscrupulous woman! I—I— 
words fail me to express my horror of you! ” He began to pace the room 
as jerkily as his rheumatic knees would permit. 

The American changed tactics. ‘“ Vurry good,” she said sharply. 
“ You don’t know when you’re well off. I won’t ask you to marry me, 
then. But in view of all the press announcements—they’ll soon get copied 
in your papers, you know; and, considering your letters that I hold, will you 
engage yourself to me for a week? ” 
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Consternation sealed the Dean’s lips. 

“‘ Say, now,” she continued, “ be sensible. You’ve got yourself into 
a fix »—he made an ineffectual effort at angry protest—“* and this is your 
best way out. All you’ve got to do is to say you’re engaged, and to let 
me throw you over next week. There—isn’t that lovely and simple? ” 

For a moment there was silence. The black marble clock on the 
mantelpiece gave out its slow, mufHed tick; the floppy, heavy tread of a 
cart-horse came from the road beyond the Deanery wall. “A ridiculous 
situation,” muttered the Dean, trying to treat it ‘with levity; and yet— 
phrases from his own letters, innocent enough until falsely construed, rose 
in his memory. The present Bishop was noted for his severity when any 
shadow of scandal concerned the clergy; and the golden goal of the future, 
the Bishopric that he had almost a right to expect—what if a daring woman’s 
absurd fabrications should place obstacles in his path to promotion ? 

But when he turned to look at the culprit, and saw her air of uncon- 
cerned assurance, exasperation gained the upper hand. “ Mrs. Van 
Koorthelm-Rawlings,” he said solemnly, standing over her, “ do what you 
will, and say what you like. TI stand firm. Set oa whole scurrilous press 
of America ablaze with manufactured reports: I shall simply expose you. 
Rely on your money and your fascination: they will not stand against 
my prestige, and the truth is on my side. And now, if you refuse to 
leave, I will call in my sister to turn you out—yes, to turn you out, 
madam! ” 

Mrs. Van Koorthelm-Rawlings read determination in his eyes. 
“ Vurry well, then, Pll square our press with some romantic sequel: ‘ Only 
Amurrican husband entertained by Mrs. V. K.-R., or something of that 
sort.” She faced the Dean as he stood with his back to the window; she 
looked past him into the garden, and her face lighted up. ‘ No, I won't 
have you ring yet.” With a quick movement she seized his wrist, and the 
supple fingers had an amazingly strong grip. “ Before I go »__her voice 
became louder with each word—* let me tell you that you’re a conceited 
old fool. You, with your prosiness, your bald head and false teeth, d’you 
think I'd marry you? Nothing you can say shall induce me to! Let go 
my hand, please! » And suddenly releasing his wrist, she swept out of 
the room, leaving the Dean rigid with amazement at this unexpected turning 
of the tables. 

Motionless, he watched the door as the draught swung it to on her 
heels. Then a noise made him start, and he wheeled nervously to find 
himself confronted by his sister’s horror-struck face as she stood looking in 
at the open French window. 

Anthony!” she said, in a chest-tone of such utter disapproval that 
the very lace on her cap quivered. 

‘Anthony! ” she repeated, with a shade more of indignation, as the 
Dean merely shook his head and spread out his hands in a stupefaction 
beyond verbal expression. She entered the room with the stately step of 
scandalised decorum. “ That frivolous, vulgar-minded woman! You— 
you, whose address on ‘ Celibacy,’ Canon Soames told me, was the sensation 
of the retreat at the Clergy House! ” 
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The implied accusation goaded the Dean to ad “JT never dreamt 
of marrying that brazen * 

“ Anthony—I heard it all! ” 

“T tell you, you’re mistaken! ” shouted the Dean. ‘“ She proposed 
to me, I tell you! ” 

“ Hush, Mills will hear you; he must have heard you already.” 

“ Listen, Monica. That woman, that—that—serpent,” fumed the 
Iean, “ sent me a letter asking me to marry her, and she had the impudence 
to » 

“ What’s this? ” His sister had pounced on some scraps of paper 
that Mrs. Van Koorthelm- -Rawlings had considerately left in the armchair. 
Miss Monica brought the cuttings close to her short-sighted eyes, and read 
in a loud whisper of consternation: “ ‘An English Dean, of whom it is said 
that the first vacant Bishopric will be bestowed, is about to announce his 
engagement to the charming Cincinnati widow, who this summer has taken 
a picturesque residence in the outskirts of Lincaster.2 There! It has even 
got into the papers! You must have been paying her marked attention, 
making yourself absurdly conspicuous a 

“ It’s a falsehood! ” cried the Dean excitedly. ‘ Monica, that woman 
is a designing, unscrupulous creature. She came here and laid her wicked 
plot bare to me—naked and unashamed. Not content with writing me a 
letter offering to marry me 

“ Where is that letter now? Show me,” suggested Miss Monica, with 
a look of scepticism. 

“I can’t,” returned the Dean weakly. ‘“ It’s—it—the ink has faded. 
She used that kind of ink on purpose.” He stopped short as he saw the 
incredulous compression of his sister’s lips. “If you don’t believe me 
in my capacity as a dignitary of the Church,” he said, losing his temper as 
he realised the hopelessness of ever proving the truth, “allow me to tell 
you as a brother that my affairs are not your concern, and that I refuse to 
be spied upon. I shall not trouble to enter into any explanation. What 
right have you to listen at my window? ” 

“ Window, indeed! ” Miss Monica was scornful. ‘I should think 
the passers-by in the road must have heard that woman’s parrot-like screech- 
ing! However ”—she marched to the door with offended dignity—“ if 
that is the tone you adopt, the sooner I leave you to put yourself into a 
more suitable frame of mind for sermon-writing the better.” She sailed 
out, injured and unconvinced. 

The Dean sank into the chair at the writing-table and mopped his 
brow; then, mechanically, he dabbed up the splash of water on his 
unfinished sermon. He took a fondant, and his loud sucks betokened 
great agitation of mind. ‘“ Vile woman! ” he muttered to himself, uncon- 
sciously falling into his visitor’s phraseology, “I guess I have met a 
Serpent! ” 
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MN the church of St. Isidore’s, Lauverne, sat Pierre 
Fontin, and gazed at the Madonna by the flower- 
decked altar. 

Round him swelled the sacred music, the voices 
of singers mingling with it; above him the provincial 
sunshine filtered through painted robe of saint and 


disciple, making strange colours on his cheek. He 
loved to know this, to feel himself thus united with 
those blessed ones martyred for the faith, these many 


centuries gone by. 

Long and fervently his gaze would rest upon their images painted on 
window or sculptured in niche; but there was one on which his eye stayed 
longest, to which his reverence was given first and last—the stone presenti- 
ment of the Mother, her Babe in her arms. 

Not astonishing this preference, for who in all Provence had not 
heard of the Madonna of St. Isidore, or failed to envy Lauverne the glory 
of that possession? The dawn of the Revolution was yet faint in the sky, 
and no hint of the spirit which would abolish the dignities of earth and 
heaven had as yet reached Provence—Provence of the simple life and 
strenuous faith. So the villagers loved their Madonna, and worshipped 
without fear and without doubt. If any grosser feeling mingled with their 
religious sentiment, surely it was pride—pride that in their church reigned the 
far-famed Madonna, the Madonna (so the story went) that St. Isidore himself 
had carved from a vision, the Madonna that had wrought miracles, so that 
pilgrims came from all parts of France to wonder and beseech. 

Yes, even in these days when the saints, it seemed, were more silent 
than of yore, was it not the Lady of Lauverne who calmed the mistral when 
it blew destruction from the hurricane sea? Was it not she who healed 
so many when the Black Death came forty years since? All praise and 
reverence to St. Isidore’s Madonna! The knees of mighty persons had 
humbly pressed the floor at her feet; lips long dust had kissed the hand 
that held in Divine embrace the sleeping Infant. And so, till time should 
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end, imagination saw new streams of worshippers ever arriving to praise and 
adore! 

Thus the Lauverne peasant thought dully; thus Pierre, peasant too, 
though not of them, thought clearly—Pierre with the bold brow of the 
creator, but the spiritual eyes of the dreamer, and the hands, delicate as yet, 
spite of toil, feeling, as it were, for some other labour of which he needed 
but the knowledge to be happy. 

At last the knowledge came. 

It came to him one evening when, resting by the clay beds in the 
solitude which he loved, he found himself moulding into shape the forms 
of birds and leaves. Now the world had a new meaning to him. It had 
come into being that he, and such as he, might embody the fleeting beauty 
of plant or creature for ever in enduring marble or other stone. Not denied, 
yet for the moment utterly forgotten, was Christian hymn and Catholic 
prayer. It was a young disciple of Praxiteles that knelt there, bright-eyed, 
eager-faced, on the provincial plains, shaping into perfect counterpart the 
nature that lay around him. Yes, even when he fashioned his first small 
image of St. Isidore’s Madonna, it was for the moment without thought 
of her whom it represented. His was the pure pagan joy of creation; he 
was one with the Greeks, a Hellene transported to Gaul. 

Only when the first effort was finished and destroyed did the Christian’s 
humility return to him. Yet not altogether was that humility repentance. 
“ For it may be that I might fashion something worthy of her,” he mur- 
mured, and in secrecy, when toil permitted, he laboured at his glorious 
task. He worked joyfully, fearfully, not knowing that the world waited 
to acclaim just such work as his. How could he guess this, he to whom 
such pleasure was a weakness, possibly a sin? 

At last—he was in his early manhood now—Pierre Fontin saw before 
him his one finished work, a facsimile of that Madonna to which his com- 
panions bowed every day in the dim Provencial church. 

To this work, that he might pronounce judgment, he brought secretly 
the curé and priest, Father Antoine. 

The old man, simple, reverential, pallid-faced above his long black 
stole, gazed in wonder, tinged with fear. Had he not just quitted the 
church he would have thought, at the first glance, that he gazed at the sacred 
relic itself. Then he understood. 

“My son, it is marvellous—her very smile, her tender look! See, 
the curve of the arm, the smoothness of the shaded brow! And yet, my 
son, you, a peasant, a layman, is it right that you should have done this? ” 

The young man’s face clouded; he strove to express the mingled sen- 
timents that stirred within him. “ Father, it was to honour Heaven that 
I wrought thus, and who knows ”—eagerness lifted his voice a tone—“ who 
knows but in distant times this, too, may be loved and worshipped. Our 
Blessed Lady may calm the storm and heal the sick through this my handi- 
work as through that other.” 

But the face of Antoine showed rebuke. “Son, that other is a relic. 
The sacred hands of St. Isidore fashioned her from a vision sent by Our 


Lady herself,” 
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Pierre, the sculptor, hung his head. For awhile the new-born pagan 
in him was rebuked. “ True,” he said, “ forgive me, father. I meant not 
to compare my work with that of the blessed saint.” 

But even as he spoke he saw, and Father Antoine saw, that his work 
was more perfect and beautiful than that in the church. An exact copy, 
in a sense, it was, yet was there added some subtle touch, some tenderness 
of art, which raised it from the commonplace to a work of genius. Fearing 
his pride, however, he hid away his statuette, and for a time put his love 
out of his life. 

So through the warm summer when the mirage lay on the distant 
fields, in the wintry days when the mistral blew keen, a column of wind 
from the mist of the sea, Pierre toiled with his fellows and thought no more 
of chisel and knife. So he worked till his fingers grew stiff and his hand 
heavy, and he knew that his genius was passing from him, and that presently 
he would feel his power no more. 

Yet, what did that matter to him? He had his Madonna, the beautiful 
one to whom he knelt every night in a homage half artistic, half religious! 
He had brought her out of nothingness, this Madonna; what might she 
not become in the days to be? She was more beautiful, more exquisite, 
than that other which had reigned so long. His heart exulted at the 
thought, though his soul told him that such exultation was a sin. She, too, 
might win homage and admiration! Down the future years he looked, and 
somehow it was to his Madonna that pilgrims came travel-worn from the 
boundaries of France; it was to her face, so tender and benign, that their 
gaze of worship was turned. Was it sin thus to imagine his fame? Yet, 
surely his thoughts were pure also! 

In these dreams another year passed away. 

But very different dreams were to disperse those radiant fancies. Far 
distant in the mists where Pierre lay the dream of centuries had burst into 
action; a mighty battle between ideal and ideal was raging, and in blood 
and flame a new age had already begun. For a while all was rumour—vague 
distress. The people had murdered their king! It was as if the earth 
should strike the sun. The people sought to murder their God; nay, they 
offered not even the dignity of a cross for the nothingness which they con- 
sidered Him! Surely Hell itself must break out to convince them; Hell, 
indeed, was breaking out into the Provencial highways in the forms of men 
red of shirt, red of gleaming, yet forlorn, eye. Into the church crowded 
the peasants of Lauverne. Before their Madonna they bent supplicating 
knees and prayed. 

Good need had they to pray, for, strange and wild, too strange and 
wild for falsehood, was the news that came from the City of Night. Ragged 
figures, travel-exhausted yet hellishly merry, brought tales with them, tales 
of churches wrecked, of pictures torn down, of relics flung about among 
the reeling followers of the Goddess Reason—those who assisted in this 
evil work rewarded, those who sought to hinder slain—and amidst all the 
confusion of mingled narratives came finally one terrible statement: the 
men of the Red Cockade were coming to Lauverne. They were coming 
to demolish the far-famed Madonna of St. Isidore, that she might heal 
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and sanctify no more. 

To the church, when 
the news came, crowded 
again the villagers of 
Lauverne. Round their 
priest they flocked. To 
his aid, human and di- 
vine, they appealed: 
“ Father, save our Ma- 
donna. Hide her till 
they have passed and 
gone.” 

By the image stood 
Father Antoine. His face 
was blanched, but his 
calmness remained. 

“ What use! They 
are coming for the Ma- 
donna. They will find 
her wherever she be 
hidden; they will search, 
murdering all till she be 
found. ‘Touch her not; 
she shall stay there where 
she has always been. Let 
us trust the good saints.” 
But his soul grew faint as 
his voice as he looked 
down the chancel to that 
stone image. He turned 
to search for Pierre, 
Pierre Fontin, who might understand, being of larger mind than these 
others. 

But for Pierre he looked in vain. Pierre was gone, and for four days 
Lauverne knew nothing of him. 

But on the fourth day Lauverne had much to think of, for along the 
flats and into the village came the heathen rabble from the capital. Worse 
than any mistral cloud driving from the sea, worse than that Black Death 
which men but middle-aged still remembered, worse, yes, than any foreign 
foe were these men, ill-clad, mouths loose with shouting, eyes, beneath bound 
brows, soulless like the eyes of beasts. Up the roads of Lauverne they 
came, loosely scattered as if some mighty hand had tumbled them out, yet 
held together by some single purpose. The red cockade caught the Pro- 
vencial sunlight; the waving August fields seemed to shudder beneath the 
strains of La Carmagnole. Up they came! 


And in their midst, aiding them, leading them, walked Pierre Fontin! 
Pierre, wild-eyed too, but silent, his face pallid, his gaze challenging 
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erstwhile comrade and friend. Up the street he led them—to the church. 

In the church waited Father Antoine. He had just arrived for the 
evening service. Pale and newly-lit, the candle flared behind him as he 
stood pallid, too, by the altar, near the Madonna, the Madonna that seemed 
to regard with more than usual tenderness the worshippers who waited in 
sorrow for her doom. Men sobbed as they knelt to her; a woman fell 
forward. 

Suddenly another woman screamed. Dashed inward, open flew the 
door; into the edifice swarmed the city rabble, cries and laughter mingling 
as they scattered round the building. 

“ All hail to the Goddess Reason! She alone must rule you, citizens 
of the new world! Down with all lesser Madonnas! ” 

The priest looked along the church. In the centre, challenging him, 
stood Pierre Fontin. The frame of the aged man shook in the divinity 
of his anger. 

“You led them here, you! I see it now, apostate, idolator, pagan, 
worse than Roman or Greek! You brought them here that your own vile 
image should take the place of her whom they slay; but I will defend Our 
Lady to the death. Never, never, O Madonna is 

He sprang towards the statue. In his path stood Pierre Fontin. A 
movement, and the priest’s aged frame was helpless in his grasp. ‘Quick! ” 
he breathed to the followers around. 

Then was heard the mingling of tears and cries, the sound of trampled 
altar cloths and fallen vessels, and within all the confusion, overriding it as 
cannon boom, or rain-storm, the crashing blows of a mallet again; again; 
and yet again! 

Ten minutes later came silence, as the image-breakers streamed out 
into the sunshine once more. 

Indoors, on the stone pavement, lay the Madonna, a heap of fragments! 


Two days passed. Quickly, as it had come, the storm of destruction 
moved onwards, and became as a dream that is gone. Now might trampled 
altar cloth be restored, and lamps replaced in their niches. St. Isidore’s 
might be as it was before, save in one respect. The Madonna, the sacred 
relic, the salvation of Lauverne, was no more. 

Into the church that sunlit morning stepped again Father Antoine. 
His mind, sad and simple, dwelt wistfully on the days long ago when the 
saints themselves intervened, and miracles were wrought—strange miracles 
that one might say were impossible, only how can aught be impossible to 
the saints! So musing, he stood within the portal, and, looking forward 
into the rich duskiness, saw—the Madonna! 

The Madonna of St. Isidore, which he himself had seen broken into 
a thousand fragments. 

The dull clang of a footstep sounded on his ear. From behind a pillar 
stepped Pierre Fontin. 

The face of the old man grew blood-red; his arm shook as he stretched 
it out to the renegade. 
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“ Apostate, now I understand; but never will I consent to such imposi- 
tion! ‘Take your vile image from the holy place it desecrates, and depart— 
depart! ” 
The young man moved forward. “ Look first at the image,” he said. 

The priest bent forward. A tremor of awe and delight shot through 
his veins. He looked again. He could not mistake the truth now. There 
were little characteristics of St. Isidore’s statue which could not be mistaken 
ly him, who had seen it every day these fifty years past. 

The sculptor stood silent a minute till the truth penetrated. 

“ Yes, that is the Madonna of St. Isidore. I made the change the 
night before the desecrates came—lI went with them to disarm suspicion. | 
knew that none would discover the truth at first—at a little distance both 
statues are alike. Yes, I put mine there that mine might be killed—and 
yours saved! ” 

*“* Pierre—my son! ” 

But the man thrust away the comforting hand. “ Yes, mine they 
killed, mine the more beautiful of the two, mine that might have lived 
for ever, the thing I created, and which I shall never create again, my name— 
my name made glorious. Take, take the sacrifice—and the saints aid me 
that I do not repent! ” 

Out among the long, coarse grass a man lay weeping, brow bent on 
the roughened hands that would create no more. Faintly to his ears came 
the chanting from the church, where Lauverne was praising the saints for 
the restored honour of Heaven’s Queen. 
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REMEMBRANCE 
By H. Macnaucuton-Jones 


Remembrance, if ?tis set in love, 
Enamelled in with Friendship true, 
Is worth all other gems above, 
A precious jewel that’s ever new. 
So wear it ever next your heart, 
Nor take it thence if joy you prize, 
For he who from it e’er would part 
Himself all sympathy denies. 
The best of gifts that life can bring, 
Is cast by memory’s magic spell, 
When Thought, with Love upon its wings 
Flies off to those who wish us well. 
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HE description of his County given by “ Paddy from 
Cork ” may be aptly applied to Corsica, for it cer- 
tainly is “a very mountainious country.” Indeed, 
the backbone of the island is one vast range of lofty, 
rugged hills, extending from its cap—the Corse— 
down south to the coast of that treacherous bit of 
navigation known as the Straits of Bonifacio. Mont 
Cinto, the highest peak in this range, reaches the 
respectable height of nearly 9,000 feet above sea level. 

There is no getting away from the mountains, for wherever you may 
be in Corsica they are visible. Moreover, the mountains of Corsica are 
so varied in form and nature that they are unique features in its scenery; in 
fact, one goes to Corsica to see the mountains. The lovely gulfs and bays, 
formed by the arms they throw out along the western shores, are unrivalled 
even by those bays of the French and Italian Rivieras. 

There are two gulfs on the eastern side of the island, those of Porto 

Vecchio and St. Manza, for the harbour of Bastia is but a tiny bay. This 

difference between the east and west districts may be accounted for by the fact 


* The photographs which illustrate this paper are the work of Mons. F. Moretti, who has 
authorised me to reproduce them, by mentioning his name. 
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that the slope of the central range is much more gradual and gentle to the east 
than to the west, where it is rugged, and in many parts stretches right down 
on to the sea coast. The lower hills are either well wooded, or give out 
lovely bits of reddish-brown, intermixed with green granite; varied here 
and there by limestone cliffs dotted over with orange, yellow, green, grey, 
and white lichens. When observed closely these lichens are of such exquisite 
delicacy of tracery and design that one is inclined to think it not improbable 
that the lace makers of the adjacent Italian coast gained the elegance and 
beauty of their art from these minute but charming natural pictures. 

The higher peaks are enveloped in snow almost throughout the year; 
some of them give the effect of weird forms of castles, towers, and forts. 
The history of the island dates back to centuries before the Christian era, 
and is therefore of more than usual interest. It was called Cyrnus by the 
Greeks, after the son of Hercules, and at different periods was occupied 
by Phoenicians, Carthagenians, and Romans. To this day it retains the 
armorial crest of the Saracens—a Moor’s head, which is one of the many 
designs engraved on gourds in the Corsican shops. Seneca describes its 
inhabitants as a race of atheists, liars, and robbers. 

The following epitaph in St. Anne’s Church, Dean Street, Soho, 
reminds us that Corsica once had an unfortunate German for a king, who 
was crowned, and for a brief while was recognised as Theodore I. :— 


“The grave, great teacher, to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and kings. 
But Theodore this moral learn’d ere dead : 
Fate pour’d its lesson on his living head, 
Bestow’d a kingdom and denied him bread.” 


Oddly enough, England also possessed the island for a couple of ‘years, 
and among the many foolish acts of the Government during the reign of 
George the Third, it was given up, and ever since has belonged to France. 

In the year 1769, the French finally overthrew Paoli and his brave 
compatriots at Ponto Nuovo, and the great Napoleon was born in Ajaccio. 
Napoleon’s biographers tell us that when his aristocratic schoolfellows at 
Brienne ragged him about his island home, and jeeringly referred to its 
conquest by France, Napoleon is said to have retorted: “ Had the French 
been 4 to 1 instead of 10 to 1, as they were, they would never have taken 
Corsica.” 

How strange to realise that this giant of humanity, whose early years 
were doubtless passed in an atmosphere of bitter animosity towards France, 
so soon outlived the feelings he had when a boy, and within a few years 
became the Emperor and idol of that country. 

Within recent years Corsica has become a favourite winter resort. To 
most people who have not visited the “ Scented Isle,” Corsica is almost 
entirely associated with the fact that it was the birthplace of Napoleon. 
Until I visited it this year that was certainly the only attraction it possessed 
for me. I went there fully impressed with the idea that in every village, 
or town, if not in every house, I should find busts or pictures of the 
* Little Corporal.” However, I was soon robbed of that idea; for in 











Calanche de Piana. 


Ajaccio, with the exception of the not very artistic bronze statue of the 
great man on horseback, with his four brothers standing, each at a corner 
of the granite pedestal which supports their illustrious brother in the Place 
Diamant (now krown as Place Bonaparte), and a wretched marble bust of 
him as First Consul in the Place du Marche, there is nothing to remind one 
that the greatest man (perhaps) the world has ever seen was born in the town. 

Disliking all sea voyages, even under the most favourable circumstances, 
I was for railing from Mentone to Leghorn, and crossing thence to Bastia, 
on the north-west of the island, but the two friends with whom I had 
arranged to visit Corsica, were bent on going via Nice to Ajaccio. Accord- 
ingly we embarked on board a poor little steamer, after an early dinner at 
Nice, and steamed out of that harbour about 7 p.m. I have had many 
bad nights at sea, but I can truthfully say I have never spent a more hideous 
one than this. So the less said about the eleven hours passed in that hateful 
little cockle-shell of a steamer the better. However, before leaving the 
subject, let me advise all who contemplate a visit to Corsica, to travel via 
Leghorn to Bastia. The hotel at Bastia is certainly not first class, but it 
is fairly clean and comfortable. 

The time of our visit to Corsica was as ill-chosen as our route, yet in 
spite of these mistakes and the indifferent weather, I left the island with 
great regret, and a longing to revisit it. 



















A Corsican 


We arrived at Ajaccio at 6 a.m., and a short half-hour’s drive landed 
us at the hotel, where we were informed by the manager that although he 
had sent the omnibus to meet the steamer, he never expected anyone to 
return in it, as the night had been such a stormy one. 

We found the hotel quite up to modern requirements; indeed, in all 
respects very comfortable. It faces south, and is situated well above the 
sea, in the midst of extensive, lovely grounds, that require but little expendi- 
ture to be developed into a Corsican “ LA MORTALA.”* It is full of 
choice plants and shrubs; but its chief attraction when we were there was 
the glorious scarlet Aloe. 

My bill at this hotel from Tuesday morning to noon the following 
Saturday came (including tips) exactly to 100 francs. But when one learns 
that the proprietor has to pay £1,200 per annum for the house and grounds, 
and has to pay for the upkeep of the garden, one is not surprised at being 
charged 24 francs for a big bath. 


Our first day in Ajaccio was a disagreeable, rainy one, but such dry 


* Lady Hanbury’s world-renowned Gardens, near Mentone. 
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intervals as it afforded we spent in strolling about the hotel garden; and 
in a somewhat cold drive along the coast, beyond Ariadne, in search of 
sea-shells, and to obtain a view of the Iles Sanguinaires. 

We failed to find any shells, but the superb grandeur of the angry 
waves dashing against the shore was well worth the cold drive. Evening 
was spent in the town, where we bought several pretty little engraved gourds, 
which are the only specimens of anything approaching art to be found in 
Corsica. 

The man from whom we bought these mementos showed us how he 
turned them into works of art. The drawing is done with a very sharply 
pointed instrument, almost like a needle; the tracing, when finished, is filled 
with some black aul, and finally the gourd is highly polished. 

The following morning being clear and fine, we started for Salario, 
the crest of a hill two or three miles north of the hotel. After quitting the 
sloping grounds of the hotel, it is a stiffish climb, through bracken and 
heather; but when the crest is reached the view is glorious. To the west 
and north you see a magnificent panorama of snow-capped mountains; whilst 
below you to the east and south lies the beautiful bay of Ajaccio. 
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Except for those who like roughing it, and who love to explore every 
nook and corner wherever they go, I would advise visitors to Corsica to 
make Ajaccio and Bastia their sleeping headquarters. Both towns are on 
the railway, and both have very good motor-cars for hire, with careful drivers, 
but there is little of interest in either town. Bastia has not even a Napo- 
leon’s house, but it has a curiosity shop, which Ajaccio has not. From 
Ajaccio, by means of rail, motor, or carriage, all the grand rock scenery 
of the west coast, that one does not see from Bastia, can be seen. You 
can also visit the south end of the island. At Bonifacio the magnificent 
view across the Straits to the larger island of Sardinia, only seven miles 
distant, in itself is an incident to remember, and to those who have never 
sailed or steamed through the Straits, the view from Bonifacio alone is well 
worth visiting. The smooth, polished, lateral rocks upon which much of 
the town rests are very interesting, and amidst them are to be found the 
far-famed Corsican caves. 

To visit these you must go by boat, and there are plenty of these to 
be had. The town itself is also attractive, by reason of its 13th century 
Templar’s Church of St. Dominique; its unique narrow streets, and the 
historic interest of so many of its old houses. 

Unmindful of the season, we stupidly decided-that our first tour from 
Ajaccio should be by rail to Vizzavona. It was a fine day when we left, 
about noon, so we were wholly unprepared for the sad result. 

Vizzavona is the watershed of the district, and the Gravona river, 
which flows into the gulf of Ajaccio, takes its rise somewhere near there. 

Leaving the fertile valley of Campoloro, the train crawls up along the 
banks of the Gravona, and as Corsican trains are never in a hurry, one can 
see the country splendidly from the railway carriage by turning one’s atten- 
tion to the east going up, and to the west on the return journey, or vice 

versa. Itisa delightful trip, and the mountain gorges and defiles through 
which the little train meanders are certainly startling, if not nerve-trying. 
The boisterous river far below, with its numerous lovely trout-pools, ana 
the snow peaks far above, all combine to make as charming a scene as one 
could desire. We found no snow until we emerged from the final tunnel, 
after ten minutes of blackness; but here we found the whole country covered 
with snow, to the depth of two feet, and it was with great difficulty we 
managed to find our way to the hotel. There we had to remain until it 
was time to start on the return journey, by which time the landlord’s son 
had cut a path down to the station. We enjoyed a roaring wood fire and 
very nice tea at this hotel; but alas! we saw nothing of the grand forest 
through which we hoped to have a pleasant walk. 

After leaving Vizzavona the train descends through a labyrinth of 
snowy mountains in a strangely circuitous way, and the whole journey was 
amidst scenery that was either sublimely grand or sweetly picturesque. An 
omnibus from the hotel met us at the railway station, and rattled us up in 
ten minutes to a very doubtful-looking hotel, at a dirty little town, where 
we were soon seated, and I positively shiver at the recollection of the meal 
there. 

The first ten miles of the drive to Piana is inland, through much the 
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same country as the first part of the way to Vizzavona, until the road sud- 
denly rises above the glorious gulf of Sagone, close to the ruined Genoise 
Tower that used to cuard the lovely bay. T hence on to the gulf of Chioni 
the road runs along the coast, and a lovely bit of road it is. There the 
road leaves the coast, which you do not again strike until you get beyond 
Piana. A drive of two miles beyond Piana takes you to a height command- 
ing the gulf of Porto, and the rock scenery throughout those two miles is 
impressive and supremely interesting. The district is known as Les 
Calanches. We had hoped to return via Evisa, which is the usual route for 
tourists, but. we were told that it was impracticable owing to the road 
being deep in snow. 


It took us seven hours to get to Bastia from Ajaccio, but the train 
travels at such a convenient pace that the journey is an enjoyable one. The 
ancient capital, Corti, can be easily visited from Bastia. 


There are two charming trips to be made from Bastia by motor, and 
doubtless a third should also prove interesting, that down along the eastern 
coast to Ghisonaccia and Solenzara. The drive round the cap is not very 
attractive, but all round it, and thence on along the western coast, the views 
are delightful, and some immensely interesting bits of rock are between 
Nonza and St. Florent. 


The road from St. Florent to Ile Rousse is inland, along a sparsely 
clad mountain promontory, very wild and, in its way, interesting. Thence 


along the western coast to Calvi, the supposed birthplace of Columbus, 
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Except its ancient Cathedral, there is little of interest in the town itself, 
but the views from some of its promontories are beautiful. 

I feel that no account of a visit to Corsica would be complete without 
some reference to its “ Maquis.” That is the local name for the under- 
growth of its uncultivated ground; and as most of the island is uncultivated, 
it is to be seen everywhere. 

The “ Maquis ” is a commingled mass of bracken, broom, arbutus, 
myrtle, laurel, as thick as heather upon our moors. There are also various 
beautiful hellebores constantly met with. As to birds, Corsica is said to 
be full of nightingales in summer; but so far as our experience went, beyond 
the strings of poor little larks, thrushes, and blackbirds that we saw in the 
market at Bastia, we saw no birds in Corsica. We were told also of the 
“ muffion ” (black sheep), but only saw the tame animal, which, with the 
goat, is to be seen all over the mountains, or wherever a blade of grass is to 
be found. 

I began this article by describing Corsica as a very “ mountainious 
country,” I will conclude it by saying it is “ A Scented Isle of Beauty.” 

















THE PURPLE DRESS. 


By O. Henry 


E are to consider the shade known as purple. It is a 
colour justly in repute among the sons and daughters 
of man. Emperors claim it for their especial dye. 
Good fellows everywhere seek to bring their noses to 
the genial hue that follows the commingling of the 
red and blue. We say of princes that they are born 
to the purple; and no doubt they are, for the colic 
tinges their faces with the royal tint equally with the 
snub-nosed countenance of a wood-chopper’s brat. 
All women love it—when it is the fashion. 

And now purple is being worn. You notice it on the streets. Of 
course, other colours are quite stylish as well—in fact, I saw a lovely thing 
the other day in olive-green albatross, with a triple-lapped flounce skirt 
trimmed with insert squares of silk, and a draped fichu of lace opening 
over a shirred vest and double puff ‘deeves with a lace band holding two 
gathered frills—but you see lots of purple, too. Oh, yes, you do; just 
take a walk down Twenty-third Street any afternoon. 

Therefore, Maida—the girl with the big brown eyes and cinnamon- 
coloured hair in the Bee-Hive Store—said to Grace—the girl with the rhine- 
stone brooch peppermint repsin flavour to her speech—“ I’m going to have a 
purple dress—a tailor-made purple dress—for Thanksgiving.” 

“ Oh, are you? ” said Grace, putting away some 74 gloves into the 
63 box. ‘“ Well, it’s me for red. You see more red on Fifth Avenue. 
And the men all seem to like it.” 

“T like purple best,” said Maida. “ And old Schlegel has promised 
to make it for $8. It’s going to be lovely. [I’m going to have a plaited 
skirt and a blouse coat trimmed with a band of galloon under a white cloth 
collar with two rows of ——” 

“Sly boots! ” said Grace with an educated wink. 

" soutache braid over a surpliced white vest; and a plaited basque 








and 





* Sly boots—sly boots! ” repeated Grace. 

“ ____nlaited gigot sleeves with a drawn velvet ribbon over an inside 
cuff. What do you mean by saying that? ” 

“ You think Mr. Ramsay likes purple. I heard him say yesterday he 
thought some of the dark shades of red were stunning.” 

“TI don’t care,” said Maida. “I prefer purple, and them that don’t 
like it can just take the other side of the street.” 

Which suggests the thought that, after all, the followers of purple may 
be subject to slight delusions. Danger is near when a maiden thinks she 
can wear purple regardless of complexions and opinions; and when Emperors 
think their purple robes will wear for ever. 

Maida had saved $18 after eight months of economy; and this had 
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bought the goods for the purple dress and paid Schlegel $4 on the making 
of it. On the day before Thanksgiving she would have just enough to pay 
the remaining $4. And then for a holiday in a new dress—can earth offer 
anything more enchanting? 

Old Bachman, the proprietor of the Bee-Hive Store, always gave a 
Thanksgiving dinner to his employees. On every one of the subsequent 
364 days, excusing Sundays, he would remind them of the joys of the past 
banquet and the hopes of the coming ones, thus inciting them to increased 
enthusiasm in work. The dinner was given in the store on one of the 
long tables in the middle of the room. ‘They tacked wrapping paper over 
the front windows; and the turkeys and other good things were brought 
in the back way from the restaurant on the corner. You will perceive that 
the Bee-Hive was not a fashionable department store, with escalators and 
pompadours. It was almost small enough to be called an emporium; and 
you could actually go in there and get waited on and walk out again. And 
always at the Thanksgiving dinners Mr. Ramsay. 

Oh, bother! I should have mentioned Mr. Ramsay first of all. He 
is more important than purple or green, or even the red cranberry sauce. 

Mr. Ramsay was the head clerk; and as far as I am concerned I am for 
him. He never pinched the girls’ arms when he passed them in dark 
corners of the store; and when he told them stories when business was dull 
and the girl giggled and said, “ Oh, pshaw! ” it wasn’t G. Bernard they 
meant at all. Besides being a gentleman, Mr. Ramsay was queer and 
original in other ways. He was a health crank, and believed that people 
should never eat anything that was good for them. He was violently 
opposed to anybody being comfortable, and coming in out of snow-storms, 
or wearing over-shoes, or taking medicine, or coddling themselves in any 
way. Every one of the ten girls in the store had little pork-chop-and-fried- 
onion dreams every night of becoming Mrs. Ramsay. For next year old 
Bachman was going to take him in for a partner. And each one of them 
knew that if she should catch him she would knock those cranky health 
notions of his sky-high before the wedding cake indigestion was over. 

Mr. Ramsay was master of ceremonies at the dinners. Always they 
had two Italians in to play a violin and harp, and had a little dance in the 
store. 

And here were two dresses being conceived to charm Ramsay—one 
purple and the other red. Of course, the other eight girls were going to 
have dresses, too, but they didn’t count. Very likely they’d wear some 
shirt-waist-and-black-skirt-affairs—nothing as resplendent as purple or red. 

Grace had saved her money, too. She was going to buy her dress 
ready-made. Oh, what’s the use of bothering with a tailor—when you’ve 
got a figger it’s easy to get a fit—the teady-made are intended for a perfect 
figger—except I have to have ’em all taken in at the waist—the average 
figger is so large-waisted. 

The night before Thanksgiving came. Maida hurried home, keen 
and bright with the thoughts of the blessed morrow. Her thoughts were 
of purple, but they were white themselves—the joyous enthusiasm of the 
young for the pleasures that youth must have or wither. She knew purple 
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would become her, and—for the thousandth time she tried to assure herself 
that it was purple Mr. Ramsay said he liked, and not red. She was going 
home first to get the $4 wrapped in a piece of tissue paper in the bottom 
drawer of her dresser, and then she was going to pay Schlegel and take the 
dress home herself. 

Grace lived in the same house. She occupied the hall room above 
Maida’s. 

At home Maida found clamour and confusion. The landlady’s tongue 
clattering sourly in the halls like a churn dasher dabbling in butter-milk. 
And then Grace came down to her room crying with eyes as red as any dress. 

“ She says ve got to get out,” said Grace. “The old beast. Because 
I owe her $4. She’s put my trunk in the hall and locked the door. I can’t 
go anywhere else. I haven’t got a cent of money. 

“ You had some yesterday,” said Maida. 

“T paid it on my dress,” said Grace. “I thought she’d wait till next 
week for the rent.” 

Sniffle, sniffle, sob, sniffle. 

Out came—out it had to come—Maida’s $4. 

“ You blessed darling,” cried Grace, now a rainbow instead of a sunset. 
“ Pll pay the mean old thing, and then I’m going to try on my dress. I 
think it’s heavenly. Come up and look at it. [ll pay the money back, a 
dollar a week—honest I will.” 

* * * * * 

Thanksgiving. 

The dinner was to be at noon. At a quarter to twelve Grace switched 
into Maida’s room. Yes, she looked charming. Red was her colour. 
Maida sat by the window in her old cheviot skirt and blue waist darning a 
st Oh, doing fancy work. 

“Why, goodness me! ain’t you dressed yet? ” shrilled the red one. 
“ How does it fit in the back? Don’t you think these velvet tabs look 
awful swell? Why ain’t you dressed, Maida? ” 

“« My dress didn’t get finished in time,” said Maida. “ I’m not going 
to the dinner.” 

“ That’s too bad. Why, I’m awful sorry, Maida. Why don’t you 
put on anything and come along—it’s just the store folks, you know, and 
they won’t mind.” 

“‘ T was set on my purple,” said Maida. “If I can’t have it, I won’t 
goatall. Don’t bother about me. Run along, or you’ll be late. You look 
awful nice in red.” 

At her window Maida sat through the long morning and past the 
time of the dinner at the store. In her mind she could hear the girls 
shrieking over a pull-bone, could hear old Bachman’s roar over his own 
deeply-concealed jokes, could see the diamonds of fat Mrs. Bachman, who 
came to the store only on Thanksgiving days, could see Mr. Ramsay moving 
about alert, kindly, looking to the comfort of all. 

At four in the afternoon, with an expressionless face and a lifeless air, 
she slowly made her way to Schlegel’s shop and told him she could not pay 
the $4 due on the dress. 
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“ Gott! ” cried Schlegel angrily. ‘ For what do you look so glum? 
Take him away. He is ready. Pay me some time. Haf I not seen you 
pass mine shop every day in two years? If I make clothes, is it that I 
do not know how to read beoples because? You will pay me some time 
when youcan. Take him away. He is made goot; and if you look bretty 
in him all right. So. Pay me when you can.” 

Maida breathed a millionth part of the thanks in her heart, and hurried 
away with her dress. As she left the shop a smart dash of rain struck 
upon her face. She smiled and did not feel it. 

Ladies who shop in carriages, you do not understand. Girl’s whose 
wardrobes are charged to the old man’s account, you cannot begin to com- 
prehenc i—you do not understand why Maida aid not feel the cold dash 
of the Thanksgiving rain. 

At five o’clock she went out upon the street wearing her purple dress. 
The rain had increased, and it beat down upon her in a steady, wind-blown 
pour. People were scurrying home and to cars with close-held umbrellas 
and tight-buttoned raincoats. Many of them turned their heads to marvel 
at this beautiful, serene, happy-eyed girl in the purple dress walking through 
the storm as though she were strolling in a garden under summer skies. 

I say you do not understand it, ladies of the full purse and varied 
wardrobe. You do not know what it is to live with a perpetual longing 
for pretty things—to starve eight months in order to bring a purple dress 
and a holiday together. What difference if it rained, hailed, blew, snowed, 
cycloned ? 

Maida had no umbrella nor overshoes. She had her purple dress, and 
she walked abroad. Let the elements do their worst. <A starved heart must 
have one crumb during a year. The rain ran down and dripped from her 
fingers. 
Someone turned a corner and blocked her way. She looked up into 
Mr. Ramsay’s eyes, sparkling with admiration and interest. 

“ Why, Miss Maida,” said he, “ you look simply magnificent in your 
new dress. I was greatly disappointed not to see you at our dinner. And 
of all the girls I ever knew, you show the greatest sense and intelligence. 
There is nothing more healthful and invigorating than braving the weather 
as you are doing. May I walk with you? ” 

And Maida blushed and sneezed. 





THE 
APPLE 
GIRL. 


By E. Arcuer 


Illustrated by Quercus 


7 HE King was lost! 

Ot: He had been riding for hours alone, on a secret 
a mission which had cost him much care and thought, 
and he had turned rather absently down a green lane, 
off the high road, under the impression that it was 
a short cut, instead of which it seemed to go winding 

on and on for ever. 
At one time he had thought of turning back, 
but at the same moment he had seen a very old 
woman coming towards him, nearly bent double, with a bundle of ‘sticks 


on her back. 
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So he had waited to ask her the way. 

“ The way,” said the old woman, “ha, ha, the way? You haven’t 
got a way. You're lost. Ha, ha. Yovrre lost.” 

And off she hobbled. 

“ Quite mad,” said the King. “ This is really most depressing.” 
Again he had half a mind to turn back, when he saw some way off 
a thin blue smoke over the hedge. A little further on, a sudden turn in 
the road brought him right up to an apple orchard kept in by a low stone wall. 

The short, enarled trees were heavy with ruddy fruit, and on the low 
wall there sat a girl, eating an apple. 

A sunburnt. girl, with a wide, red mouth, long sleepy eyes, and hair 
like burnished copper. 

It was twisted in a large knot at the back of her head; but that was 
not much use, for it straggled out in all directions in little curls and ripples 
that almost seemed to laugh with life. 

She wore some sort of faded green gown, with a large slit across one 
shoulder. 

You could hardly quarrel with that! It was such a white, round 
shoulder. 

She looked very strong. 

You saw at once that she could crack nuts with her teeth, and most 
likely did so. 

She looked at the King rather lazily, but went on eating all the same. 

‘ Ah, here is a native,” said the King. ‘ She will be able to tell me 
where I am.” 

So he asked the way again. 

“You can go through the orchard, if you like,” said the girl. “There’s 
a bridle road right across the common to the town.’ 

So saying, she turned her back on the King, took a last bite out of 
her apple, and threw the core at some large black pigs that were feeding in 
the orchard. 

But the King had not ridden very far before he discovered that there 
were several bridle roads across the common, which crossed and re-crossed 
each other in the most bewildering manner; so after riding in many false 
directions, he reached the town, only to hear that the Foreign Ambassador 
had gone. 

And now perhaps there would be a war. 

It cost the King many a sleepless night; but at last the affair was 
patched up by the betrothal of the King’s son with the neighbouring King’s 
daughter. 

The young couple seemed quite contented with each other, and all 
went well again. 

Now, one day the Court went hunting, and after a long, breathless 
run they found themselves in a green lane that seemed to go winding on 
and on for ever. 

The King fancied he had seen it before. 

He was quite sure of it when a sudden turn in the road brought him 
right up to an apple orchard, kept in by a low stone wall, 
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The short, gnarled trees were heavy with ruddy fruit and—yes—there 
on the low wall sat the girl eating an apple. 

The sunburnt girl, with the wide red mouth, the long sleepy eyes, 
and the hair like burnished copper. 

It gave the King a most curious sensation; but they all rode madly 
on through the orchard, and it was not until they were half across the 
common that he became aware that the Prince was nowhere to be seen. 

He turned back at once with a strange misgiving at his heart. But 
it was too late! 

The Prince sat on the low stone wall by the side of the apple girl. 

The horse’s rein was over his left arm, and a rosy apple in his right 
hand. But he was not looking at that. 

He was staring at the girl. 

The apple girl looked much as usual. 

There were several more slits in the faded green frock, and she had 
tied a red handkerchief over her head to keep her hair out of her eyes, for 
there was a boisterous wind. 

They appeared to be excellent friends, even in so short a time, and 
quite at their ease together. 

They were actually comparing the bites in their apples, like two children. 
It really was most annoying! 

The King ordered the Prince to follow him at once, and poured words 
of wisdom into his ears all the way home; but he might as well have spoken 
to a stone wall. 

At supper the Prince put everyone out most woefully by suddenly 
demanding apples. Such a common thing! 

Apples he must have, or he would touch nothing else. 

The steward went about in all directions for apples, but no apples were 
to be had 

At last the scullery maid found one in her pocket, so it was brightly 
polished, and served to the Prince on a gold plate. Little did he imagine 
where it came from! 

And when he went to bed, never had the legs of the Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber seemed so ridiculous to him. He sent him away quite 
roughly. 

“* His stocknigs really are an absurd pattern,” said the Prince. “ He 
is absurd altogether. How she would laugh at him.” 

Yes, it had come to that. 

“* How she would laugh at him.” 

And now the Prince began to take long country rides, which lasted 
all day, and he thought of the apple girl all night. 

Everyone knew where he went. 

But the apple girl cared nothing for the Prince. 

She was going to marry a farmer hard by, and ride in her own cart, 
and have plenty of good things to eat. 2 

She never put herself out about anything. 

To this day I cannot make up my mind whether she was hopelessly 
Stupid or a very great philosopher. 























‘* HE WOULD INSIST ON RIDING AT THE HEAD OF THE ARMY, WAVING HIS SWORD AND 
SHOUTING LIKE A SCHOOLBOY.”’ 


But the worst of it all was that now the Prince absolutely refused to 
marry the Princess. 

There was no doing anything with him. 

It was shocking te hear him talk. 

“ She is like a white sugar figure on a cake,” he said to the King. 

“ But she has been brought up expressly to please you,” said his father. 

“1 can’t help that,” said the Prince, with the glorious inconsistency 
of youth. “TI hate the sight of her.” 

This was very hard for the King, who knew it was only a passing 
fancy. And, the Prince, moreover, was the dearest thing he had in the 
world, now that he had lost his Queen, who had been the love of his life. 
But what could he do? 

Now there must be a war, and the country was not prepared for a 
war, as the King knew well. 

The Prince would only look on the fun of the thing. The bands and 
the banners and the number of the enemy he was going to kill with his 
own sword. What a boy he was! 

He wore a plume in his helmet that could be seen nearly a mile off, 
and caused to be embroidered on his breast, just over his heart, a shining 
device representing a large apple, worked in gold and rubies. It was 
dazzling to look upon, but it was likewise a good target for the enemy. 

He would insist upon riding at the head of the army, waving his 
sword and shouting like a schoolboy just out for a holiday, and he was 
shot through the heart almost directly. 
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The shining device was all red now, and there was an arrow sticking 
in the middle of it, which was not in the original design—at least, we 
suppose not. 

The King saw it all from a little hill hard by. He stretched out his 
arms with a strange hoarse cry. That was all. No one heard him speak 
of it again. 

After that everything seemed to go wrong. It was not that the death 
of the Prince made much difference, but the enemy thought it did. It 
seemed to give them tremendous courage and enthusiasm. 

Before sunset it was all over. 

The army was cut to pieces, and the King was slain. 

He had died fighting like a common soldier. 

I do not think he cared much. I think his heart was broken. 

Some of his followers obtained permission to carry him back to his 
own palace. 

They had to go a great many weary miles, and in trying to cut across 
the country they found themselves in a green lane, which seemed to go 
winding on and on for ever. 

It was strangely silent after all the noise of the battle; in fact, the only 
human being they passed was a girl, sitting on the low stone wall of an 
apple orchard, eating an apple. 

A sunburnt girl, with a wide red mouth, long sleepy eyes, and hair 
like burnished copper. 

But, of course, one could hardly count her as anyone. 
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During a portion of the South African war Lord Kitchener had as an 
orderly a young scion of a noble house who had joined the Imperial Yeo- 
manry as a trooper. He could not quite understand that he was not on 
terms of perfect equality with the members of the staff, and, having been 
summoned one morning to carry some despatches for the commander-in- 
chief, he entered the room with a jaunty air. 

“ Did you want me, Kitchener?” he asked calmly, while the rest of 
the staff gasped for fear of what would happen next. 

Kitchener, however, merely looked at him with a quiet smile. “ Oh, 
don’t call me Kitchener,” he remarked gently; “it’s so beastly formal, 
Call me Herbert! ” ) . . 
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THE HAUNTED LOTUS LAKE 
Foot ove Bn 


ITHIN the leafy shades of the extensive Malayarlam 
jungles lay the haunted Lotus Lake. It was many 
miles round, and anyone standing on one side could 
not see the opposite bank. Blue were its lovely 
waters, pink and white were the beautiful blooms 
floating on its wide expanse. 

Not only was it avoided by all the inhabitants 
of the surrounding towns and villages, but even the 
wild denizens of the forests never quenched their 

thirst from its sparkling, limpid waters. Yet the legend of the Lotus Lake 

was by no means dreadful. 

Long ago it was said, when Streedevi bathed in its waters, and lived 
in a marble palace on its shores, the goddess fell in love with a handsome 
young herdsman who brought his flocks daily to drink the waters. The 
young man, unfortunately, did not return Streedevi’s affection, but, fearing 
her power, concealed his feelings and married her. 

He refused, however, to give up his occupation, and although he lived 
in the palace as the husband of the goddess, he daily took his flocks and 
herds to graze in the jungle as before. 

One day he did not return, and Streedevi went in search of him. She 
found him lying dead, slain by a wild boar; but weeping over his lifeless 
form was a young and lovely girl of his own caste, who innocently told the 
goddess in reply to her questions that she was the wife of the dead man. 
This enraged Streedevi so much that, seizinz the girl’s hand, she dragged 
her to the lake, and pushed her into the waters to drown. Then, laying her 
curse on the lake and shore, she left the country, and never again quitted 
her celestial abode. 

When the girl was thrown into the lake, she had swooned with fright, 
and did not drown, but was found by the Water Turtle, who, taking her 
into his palace, married her to his son. 

The goddess’s curse, however, still held sway over the waters and shores 


around, and no animal or human being dared to visit the place. 
* * 7 * * * 





The Rajah of Cochin, on the borders of these immense forests, had 
several wives. One of these, a fair-complexioned Nair lady, enjoyed many 
special privileges. She, one day, announced her intention of going to see 
the haunted Lotus Lake. 

Although many tried to dissuade her she insisted, and with several 
attendants and her little son Viluya started on her quest. They reached 
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the waters just as the sun set, and while all exclaimed at the beauty of the 
flowers and the blueness of the lake, the little boy clapped his hands joyfully 
and cried out, “ Oh! the pretty fairy! Look at the fairy! ” But when 
his mother and the others all turned to look in the direction Viluya pointed, 
they saw nothing but an extra thick mass of pink and white lotus 
flowers. 

The little boy begged so hard for some of the blooms, that his mother 
at length consented to one of the men picking some of the flowers for the 
child. He was delighted with the “ fairy’s gifts,” as he called them, and 
clasped them tightly in his hands. The whole party then turned homewards, 
and reached the Cochin palace without any mishap. 

Of course, as no son of the Cochin Rajah is his heir, his sons are not 
very important personages; but when Viluya was about seventeen, his father 
expressed a wish to have him married, and the choice of several eligible 
young maidens was discussed with his mother. But as soon as the subject 
was mentioned to Viluya, he emphatically declared that he would marry no 
one but the fairy of the Lotus Lake. From the time of their visit to the 
lake, he had often spoken of the fairy he persisted he had seen, and latterly 
he had frequently visited the place, sometimes with friends, and sometimes 
alone. 

However, when Viluya spoke of marrying the fairy, his parents both 
smiled, and said, “ But that is quite impossible; she only exists in your 
imagination.” 

** But I have seen her with my own eyes,” interrupted the youth. 

“« When you were six or seven years old, was it not? ” asked his father. 

“ Yes, I saw her, and I have never forgotten her, and can never forget 
her,” replied the son. 

“* Have you ever seen her since? ” asked the Ranee. 

** No, but she will reveal herself again to me,” seriously answered the 
boy. 
Both parents laughed at this, and the Rajah said, “ So you refuse to 
marry any of the girls we may choose, because you are waiting for a fairy 
whom you saw once when you were a little child. It is very absurd.” 

“How can you expect us to arrange a marriage for you with an 
imaginary lady? ” said the mother, still laughing. 

“I do not want any marriage arranged for me,” replied Viluya. “ All 
I ask is to be left alone to get married when or how I piease.” 

“ But you might be married to a Nair maiden and yet marry your 
fairy, if she exists,” said the Rajah, good-humouredly. 

* T could not do that, for the lady of the lake will never reveal herself 
if I do not love her, and her alone, and be true to her for ever,” was the 
emphatic rejoinder. 

The parents gave way to their son, and spoke no more of his marriage. 
A few days later Viluya announced his intention of going to live in the 
forest, and explained that he would take his old nurse with him, and also 
a young man to help him in hunting, and that he intended, with their help, 
to erect a leafy shelter to live in during his stay. When he was asked how 
long he intended staying in the jungles, he replied that he did not know, but 
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would send messages by his friend to his parents from time to time. 
this they had to be content. 

The two young men, with the nurse, took very little with them. Some 
rice and a chatty or two for cooking, packed on the cow they led with them 
for their milk, and their bows and arrows and hunting knives, made up 
their equipment. 

Arriving at the shore of the haunted Lotus Lake, all three proceeded 
to build their hut. The young men cut down the palm leaves, while the 
old dame soon wove them into mats. When the leaves were all ready, they 
were tied on with the fibre of the cocoanut palm to the posts already prepared, 
and fixed in the ground by Viluya and his companion, and when the walls 
were well covered, the sloping sticks of the roof were soon hidden 
under the palm mats fastened on them, and a good, serviceable home was 
ready. 
Here they all passed a very pleasant time. While the old dame cooked 
the simple meals and milked the cow, the two young men went hunting, 
seldom returning without either a deer, or wild peacock, or partridges, or 
hares. Each evening, also, they cut the soft rushes of the lake for their 
beds. 

But, every morning before dawn, Viluya used to go round to the 
thickest mass of lotus flowers floating on the waters, and there chanted an 
invocation to the fairy of the lake, which he had composed himself. Every 
evening’s sunset found him doing the same at the same spot. But the 
days succeeded each other, and Viluya only saw the flowers. 

One day, when the two youths were hunting in the jungle, they found 
a large tortoise. With some difficulty they managed to convey it to their 
home. As soon as the old nurse’s eyes fell on the animal, and she heard 
the finders say they would like it cooked for their meal, she exclaimed with 
horror, “ Rama defend us and preserve us; don’t you know this is a sacred 
turtle? See the special mark on its back,” and she pointed to the triangular 
mark peculiar to that breed. 

“Tt was placed there by Vishnu when he took that form for his 
incarnation. If we dared to eat it, evil would befall us.” 

“What shall we do with it? ” asked Maliman. 

“ Take it to the water’s edge, and leave it there,” she answered. 

So Viluya and his companion followed her advice, and carried it down 
to the lake. 

The next day, when hunting, they unexpectedly came upon a wild boar 
who was digging up roots with his tusks, while his young ones, with their 
mother, stood by him. Viluya and Maliman were quite unprepared, and, 
before they could draw their knives, the boar had rushed on Viluya and 
thrown him to the ground, while the female attacked Maliman. 

At this moment, when death seemed imminent, a sudden heavy shower 
of rain and hail came down, and the boars, gathering their youngsters, ran 
away before it. Viluya arose, and, going to his friend, found they had both 
escaped unhurt, with only a few rents in their clothing. As they turned 
iway from the place, they stumbled over a huge turtle lying in their way. 
On examining the creature, they found the same Vishnu mark the nurse 
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had shown them on the previous day. Both felt sure that, in some mysteri- 
ous manner, they were under Vishnu’s protection. 

The same evening, when Viluya paid his usual visit to the point where 
the lotus grew thickest, and chanted his hymn as before, he fancied he saw 
a thin haze rise above the flowers like a very fine shower of rain drops, 
making a transparent curtain. He watched this intently, and imagined that 
the mist formed into a vague shape; but even as he gazed the moon rose, 
flooding the scene with light, and the bed of flowers was empty and clear 
again. He felt bitterly disappointed. 

The next morning he rose even earlier than usual, and wended his way 
to the lake. The morning star was shining as Viluya reached his goal, and 
he saw a thick white mass of vapour, almost as dense as a fog, hang over 
the lotus bed. He commenced his invocation, and then, to his delight, he 
saw the mist roll away, disclosing the lovely ethereal being, whom he had 
never forgotten, to his enraptured gaze. 

Falling on his knees, he held out his arms towards her, imploring her 
to come to him. She smiled, and, beckoning to him, said, “ Oh, Viluya, 
true-hearted one, if you can leave all for me, come! ” 

Without hesitation the youth entered the water and swam over to the 
Lotus Lake. As he reached it, the fairy held out her little white hand, and, 
clasping his, they both vanished within the lake. 

Viluya found himself in an exquisitely beautiful grotto, and, her hand 
in his, he listened to the seemingly distant strains of the sweetest music he 
had ever heard. A few moments passed, and the fairy, smiling, held out a 
tiny jewelled lotus flower made of pearl and pink opal, saying, “ Take this 
and return to your home, and whenever you wish to return to me dip this 
jewel in the waters of the lake.” 

Viluya found himself again standing on the lake shore, just as the sun 
rose over the far side of the forest. But when he returned to the place 
where he had left the nurse and Maliman, he found no trace of them, or 
even of the hut. He was surprised, and decided to go and see his parents 
before returning to his fairy bride. 

When he reached Cochin, and made his way to the palace, he found 
all strangers, and when he enquired after his father by name, he was told 
he had died forty years before, and that he had been succeeded by his nephew 
and great-nephew in turn, Viluya felt amazed to find that fifty years had 
passed during his visit to the fairy grotto. But still more was he surprised 
to see in a mirror in the palace that he did not look a day older than he did 
when he last left his parents to go to the haunted Lotus Lake. 

All his love and longing centred in the lovely being who held sway 
over the flowering waters, and he hastened to return. Reaching the brink, 
he dipped the jewelled flower in the lake, and once again found himself 
within the grotto, looking into the eyes of the fairy of the Lotus Lake. 
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[From the memoirs of his assistant and secretary, 
Gertrude Delaney, D.Sc.] 


III.—THE GREEN PASTE 


Ej OME people in attempting to roar like lions only 

Eq succeed in braying like asses. Professor Mudge- 
wood was one of those who succeeded in being 
leonine without an effort on his part, but during 
the present memoir I shall show that even he was 
capable of becoming assinine sometimes. 

On this particular occasion he was probably 
attempting to do some roaring. 

The facts which I am about to relate differ in 
many respects from those dealt with in previous memoirs—they are not of 
the same precise scientific nature. Mathematics played no part in this 
experiment. Nevertheless, they open up a new field for research in many 
ways, and there is a certain Cramatic element connected with them which 
may add interest for all except the pure mathematician. 

For some time I have debated with myself whether it were right for 
me to publish such private matters as are herein contained, but since I am 
convinced that the Professor will never return, I can see no harm in doing so. 

I attribute the great value of the Professor’s work—its originality and 
wonderful conception—to the fact that it was imprescriptible to a great 
extent. He never let pre-conceived ideas interfere with his reasoning, and 
his work was in the fullest sense original. 

The Professor was recovering from a sharp attack of pneumonia, 
through which I had nursed him, and he was still unable to leave his room. 
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He was sitting in a 
deep arm-chair, clad in 
a vohaninoue grey 
dressing - gown, and 
with his inseparable red 
silk handkerchief 
spread over his knee. 
The poor little man 
was a mere wreck of 
his former self, his 
usually rotund face was 
lean and haggard, his 
eyes were dull, his 
movements slow and 
feeble. 

I had been read- 
ing to him for half an 
hour, but with the im- 
patience of a fractious 
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 “Careedliherss emanate laney,” said he, “ you 
SS 

FN YAN MNS have been .an excellent 


nurse to me—a most 
excellent nurse. When 
I engaged you as my assistant, I never expected you to prove so devoted 
a friend.” 

I interrupted and commenced to expostulate, but he would have none 
of it. 

“ Tut, tut! Dear me! ” he exclaimed, and a certain briskness as of 
old crept into his speech. “I am merely stating facts. Why trouble to 
deny them? However, let it pass; now that I am getting better, I have 
something to say to you of importance. During my illness I have been 
letting my mind run upon Psychological Science. One day, I feel sure, 
it will be reckoned as exact a science as physics or chemistry. Two hundred 
years ago chemistry was regarded as a heterogeneous collection of isolated 
details—its creat underlying laws and principles were unguessed. Even 
so is psychology to-day.’ 

* Do you think so?” I asked doubtfully, yet with the respect due 
to one’s employer, and an invalid at that. 

“T feel sure of it—sure of it—gquite sure of it,” he replied, in 
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his old pseudo- 


pleonastic man- 
ner, with which 
he irritated me 
time and again, 
“ yes—I am quite 
sure of it. There 
is law everywhere 
—everywhere. It 
is unthinkable that 
there should not 
be Jaw in the 
higher or psy- 
chical world just 
as there is in the 
lower and physical 
world. | have 
determined at last 
to try one experi- 
ment which my 
observation has 
suggested to me 
in the realm of 
physico - psycho- 


logy » 














“ | beg your 
pardon? ” | inter- 
rupted. 

He looked at me interrogatively. 

“‘] mean, what is that? ” I explained. 

“ That? You mean physico-psychology? The borderland of 
physics and psychology—just as electro-chemistry is the borderland of 
electricity and chemistry—the common ground where the two meet and 
coalesce, and where the factors of one may be partially expressed in terms 
of the other.” He frowned and stared into the fire, rubbing his unshaven, 
bristly chin with the palm of his hand the meanwhile. 

After a few moment’s silence he removed his glasses and thoughtfully 
scratched his nose with them. Then he polished. them on his large red 
handkerchief, and I knew by this sign that he was collecting his thoughts 
before making some important announcement. I was right. He replaced 
the glasses upon his fat little nose, placed a hand upon either knee, and 
looked at me abruptly—dquite in his former disconcerting manner. 

“Do you know any thing about eyes? ” he asked. 

I knew when he said “ do you know ” he did not mean knowledge in 
the ordinary sense, but was referring to knowledge he alone possessed, and 
although biology had been one of my subjects when studying for the D.Sc., 
| shook my head, intending to convey thereby that my knowledge on the 
subject was entirely rudimentary, and not worth considering. 


‘* | FEEL QUITE FUNNY; SO POWERFUL YOU KNOW.”’ 
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“ Well, well,” he said, “it is of no matter. The experiments which 
I am thinking of will not necessitate much that is known upon the subject; 
we shall have to strike out for ourselves. You will probably have noticed 
the peculiar compelling or so-called magnetic power which some eyes possess. 
Many people put the fact down to strength of will, but I am personally 
inclined to think that the strength of will more often follows as the corollary 
to a certain type of eye.” 

“ That’s a very unorthodox opinion,” I remarked, “ and | hardly feel 
justified in agreeing with you as the result of my own observations.” 

“ Perhaps not, perhaps not,” snapped the Professor a little impatiently. 
“‘ However, it is not a matter of much moment, but it may become so after 
our experiments have been concluded. The serpent which can fascinate 
its prey does not appear to have much will power; yet what more magnetic 
eye is known? The hypnotist, whose will power is quite a variable quan- 
tity, can, under certain conditions, compel with his eye. Many men of 
strong will power can force ideas or wishes upon others when using their 
eyes, and fixing their glance directly upon the eyes of the person to whom 
they are speaking. But—and here is a curious thing—many a man with 
enormous will power, many a man who can 
undertake and carry through, quite fails to 
impress one through the medium of his eyes. 
I am such a man.” 

I laughed. It was quite true. The will 
power of the Professor was enormous—his 
continuity of purpose and his perseverance were 
proverbial, yet his look was mild, and he could 

dean vm abavee, Hever influence with that magnetism which 
io you know anything about eyes, ° 
he asked. some men wield. 

“ Are you going to prove your theory? ” I asked, perhaps more 
facetiously than was respectful. 

The Professor eyed me sternly. “I never set out to prove a theory— 
never,” he replied. ‘I ascertain facts. The theories must be modified to 
suit the facts. Many people, I know, find it more easy to twist the facts 
to fit the theories. I do not call such people scientists.” He sniffed 
contemptuously. 

“ What is precisely your idea? ” I asked with more diffidence in my 
tones, for the Professor had a way of subduing one in a quiet, dignified 
manner. 

“In the first place I believe that chemical or physical action in the 
brain produces various ‘forces,’ which are emitted as rays. There is nothing 
very surprising if such should be the case. Marconi, with a simpler appa- 
ratus than the brain, sends messages through space. Telepathy would seem 
to be of a similar nature. The vibrations known as ‘ X rays’ are very 
powerful and extraordinary, and they are formed in apparatus less complex 
than the brain. Again, Delaney, actinic rays, which will, as you know, 
assist chemical action—cause chlorine and hydrogen to combine, or affect 
the silver chloride on a photographic plate—are still more simply formed. 




























































A GRIM LITTLE CHUCKLE WOULD DENOTE HIS SUCCESS WHEN ANALYSING THE 
EYES. 


Yes—decidedly—it would be no strange thing if the brain were the seat of 
more than one type of powerful ray.” 

“It does seem possible—even probable,” I ventured, “but I can 
hardly conceive of it being in the realm of experimental science.” 

“ Dear me—I think our absence from the laboratory has dulled your 
perceptions, Delaney,” was the cutting rejoinder, followed by silence, during 
which the Professor again polished his glasses. 
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Soon, however, he took up the thread of his discourse. 

“The difficulty we have is in focussing these rays,” he said. “ The 
eye is specially adapted to the transmission of light rays, and just as glass 
is more or less opaque to ‘ X rays,’ so the eye may be more or less opaque 
to mental rays, as one may term them.” 

I nodded. I was beginning to catch a glimmer of the Professor’s 
idea. Then abruptly he asked me a question. 

“‘ What would you do if the lens of a magic lantern were covered with 
lamp black? ” 

“« Wipe it off,” I replied—but I knew that questions from the Professor 
always forestalled some startling development, so I listened more attentively 
To tell the truth, I was getting rather bored with this conversation, and 
my attention had been wandering. 

“ Suppose the lens were filled with air bubbles—how could you theo- 
retically cause it to give good definition? ” he asked slowly. 

I considered a moment. “ Well,” said I, “ practically I could not do 
anything, but if I could fill the bubbles with glass or with some other sub- 
stance of the same refractive index, the result would be achieved.” 

“ Quite so—quite so,” he exclaimed 
excitedly, “ that is the point. I believe the 
eye—for various reasons I need not go into 
at the moment—to be opaque, or partially 
opaque, as far as mental rays are concerned. 
I believe in every eye there is a small portion 
of some substance which causes the opacity 
to be less pronounced. If we can find that 
substance—if we can artificially give more 
of that substance to the eye—we shall 
achieve a great thing. Do you understand 
that—eh? Do you see how big a thing 
it is? ” 

I nodded—but I did this more to avoid irritating the Professor than 
because I thought that great results would follow. As a matter of fact, 
the whole seemed too chimerical to be worthy of further consideration. 

“ As soon as I am strong enough we will commence to investigate 
the matter,” was the final dictate of the Professor. He was tired, and 
having finished with the subject for the time being, felt the strain of his 
conversation, so I helped him back into bed, and for some weeks heard no 
more. But I knew that the Professor had not forgotten—he had said what 
he had to say, and now waited till he could act, that was all 

In a few weeks the Professor was back in his laboratories, working 
sometimes twenty hours a day to make up for lost time. 

He went to work systematically, and it may be added expensively. 
First of all, he obtained snakes’ eyes, and of these made very careful 
chemical and physical analyses. Then he went through a similar set of 
experiments upon monkeys’ eyes, and other less expensive optic elements. 
Finally came human eyes. The way he went about this last piece of work 
was decidedly gruesome, He would go to hospitals and study patients 
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who were in extremis, or hopelessly incurable; he would watch the expression 
of the eye, the strength of the glance, and make voluminous notes. He 
remarked that he would have preferred to experiment on normal healthy 
persons, but, of course, he could not carry out subsequent experiments upon 
these, because as soon as one of the patients under observation died, the 
Professor was supplied with the eyes of that person. In passing, I may 
remark that he had to pay heavily for these gruesome objects. Then he 
analysed the eyes, and compared the results with his notes about their 
appearance during life. Sometimes the sound of a grim little chuckle as 
he did this would denote that he had advanced one small stage nearer the 
goal. 

I did not have much opportunity of assisting him. Once he had 
started to work. his old secretive habits came back, and often a casual ques- 
tion from me would bring a furtive glance into his eyes, as though he 
suspected me of trying to get the better of him in some way. 

One day, some ten months after he had commenced, he came to me as 
I sat by the library fire. 

“T feel sure that I have it now, Delaney,” he said excitedly. ‘“ There 
is no doubt—really no doubt.” 

“T am glad,” I remarked coldly. 1 
dare not show my own excitement, for 
though the Professor was very excitable 
himself, he hated anything but a stoical 
calm in others. 

“ Yes—I have found it—a complex 
organic compound associated in its incipi- 
ence with the formation of the visual 
purple. The latter is imperfect in those 
eyes containing most of the new sub- 
stance.” 

He rubbed his hands together like a gleeful schoolboy, and stood first 
upon one little leg and then upon the other. 

_ “ Have you tested it in any way?” I asked, trying to restrain my 
excitement. 

“ Not yet—no—not yet. But I have made sufficient of the Green 
Paste 

“ The Green Paste? ” I queried in astonishment. 

“ Yes—it—the substance is a green paste. I tried to synthesise it, 
but failed. However, I obtained a lot by the fractional distillation of the 
visual purple of human eyes—eight or nine grammes, I should say.” 

“ Eight or nine grammes? ” I echoed. ‘“ How many eyes——? ” 

He laughed. ‘ Thousands—thovsands! ” 

“ But the expense? ” I said. 

“ Thousands also—I can afford it.” He chuckled and removed his 
glasses, wiping them carefully on his red silk handkerchief, and then breath- 
ing upon them before replacing them. Truly, in some ways, he was absent- 
minded. However, I never think it is to anyone’s discredit to be absent- 
minded. Absent-mindedness means present-mindedness. The man whose 





I knew I had killed it. 
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thoughts are not on his surroundings is generally concentrating them upon 
something else. Absent-mindedness is often a sign of continuity of thought 
and purpose. 

“ Shall we test it at once? ” I asked. 

“ No—we will not. / shall,” was the uncompromising reply. Then, 
seeing that I looked disappointed, the Professor smiled kindly. “It is 
mt sufficient for one of us to risk his eyesight—that is all—that is 
a 2? 

He spoke as though losing one’s eyesight might have been about as 
unlucky as losing a sovereign. A marvellous man, the Professor! 

We went through into the laboratory. The Professor lifted up a little 
china box, like an ointment box, and, removing the lid, disclosed a bilious 
green paste—with a horrible odour. 

“ You’re not going to put that stuff into your eyes? ” I exclaimed in 
horror. 

“ Certainly—now—wmost certainly,” he replied, looking at me with 
equal astonishment. I sometimes wondered whether the Professor were 
human. 

Forthwith he took a small quantity upon the end of a spatula and 
deliberately placed some in the corner of 
each eye. He dropped the spatula, and, 
clapping his hands to his eyes, spun round 
in apparent agony. Then he sat down ina 
chair, gasping. In a few moments he was 
better, and motioned me to remain quiet. 
In ten minutes he opened his eyes—and 
laughed! 

“ Of all weird experiences,” he com- 
menced. Then, apparently shocked at hav- 
ing admitted anything to be “ weird,” he 
went on in more even tones. “ Most 
strange—most unusual! ” 

“Do you feel all right now, Pro- 
fessor? ” I asked, very much relieved that he had not lost his sight. 

“ Quite right—quite—thank you. This paste has affected my sight 
wonderfully. In the first place, everything seems less real—quite solid— 
quite solid, you know—but less real. I seem to be more powerful—lI feel 
a kind of mastery over what I see.” I could tell that—-the Professor’s eyes 
fascinated me; I felt that without a great effort of will I should fall under 
his influence in any way that he pleased. He continued: “ Besides that, 
I am colour-blind—monochroic vision. Everything is a dull grey—an 
indigo grey. Evidently the substance, though beneficial to the eyes so far 
as the passage of mental rays is concerned, is deleterious as far as light rays 
are concerned. Have you observed the fact that many men of power are 
colour-blind—more or less? ” 

“ No,” I remarked. 

“ Tt is so,” he replied. “ It certainly is so—I know several scientists— 
tut, tut! Delaney—I feel quite funny—so powerful, you know. I can’t 





So I helped him back into bed. 
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express quite what I mean. | think a little fresh air will be good for me; 
will you come for a walk? ” 

I assented, and, having put on my hat, accompanied him into the street. 

We had not proceeded rar when the Professor was unfortunate enough 
to knock the back of his hand against the sharp angle of a garden gate. 
Everyone knows the exquisite momentary agony that such a thing causes 
sometimes, and how a kind of fury rises in one’s mind against the inanimate 
object—a tury unexpressed in word or feature—which passes as quickly as 
it comes. The Protessor afterwards told me that such a change took place 
within himself. He turned towards the gate and looked at it. In an 
instant it bent, trickled, and then suddenly melted before our eyes, while 
the wooden gate posts flared up. We gazed at the rapidly cooling iron 
puddle upon the ground, and tne Professor murmured quite unconcernedly, 
“Something more than actinic rays focussed there—I’m sure of that.” 

So was I. 

Unfortunately the frock-coated, silk-hatted owner of the house emerged 
at this moment, and after one puzzled glance at the puddle, the flaring 
gate posts, and ourselves, he broke into a torrent of abuse. 

*“‘ Now, then, come along to the police station,” he concluded. “ T’ll 
teach you to commit arson in this way—come along.” 

The Professor meanwhile kept his eyes on the ground. ‘“ My good 
man,” he replied, “ for heaven’s sake, go away, I’m angry. If I look up 
I believe I shall blast you—or melt you—like I did the gate.” 

At this the man got more furious; but I whispered to the Professor, 
and as the result we both started running in different directions. 

I reached home safely, the stranger following the Professor. When 
the latter arrived breathless and hatless, he laughed. “I could not shake 
im off,” he gasped, “ so I looked at his boots—that stopped him.” 

He volunteered no further information, but I gathered from his tone 
that nothing very serious had happened to the man. 

The Professor forthwith attempted several feats of ignition and illu- 
mination, but without success. He tried to light the gas and to set fire to 
a piece of paper—but nothing happened. It seeemd clear that mere “will” 
was not sufficient, that some kind of emotion or “ brain storm ” was neces- 
sary simultaneously with the desire. We soon had evidence of this. 

During the evening we sat in the library discussing the events of the 
day. The night was cold, and we shivered somewhat. 

Now, one thing that the Professor hated was cold. He grew irritable 
under its effect. 

“ ‘Why have not the servants lighted the fire? ” he grumbled, glancing 
at the grate. 

“ But, Professor, they were not told———” I commenced. .Then my 
tongue was tied. With a merry crackle, paper, wood and coal burst into 
a fierce blaze. 

“ Good Lord! ” I ejaculated. 

But the Professor looked serious—very. 

“T shall have to be careful—very careful,” he remarked thoughtfully. 

Later we were in the laboratory—one of his fractional distillation tubes 
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had cracked. He frowned, and looked at the bench. He must have been 
slightly irritated, for in a moment the whole ot the woodwork was in a 
blaze! 

“* My God! ” cried the Frotessor in sudden despair. ‘ What am I to 
do? I shall be burning the house about my head—I shall destroy every- 
thing | come across! ” 

We soon got the fire under with a few buckets of water and sand, but 
the Professor was absolutely unstrung—and at a moment when he needed 
his self-possession most. 

“lt is attitude of mind that counts,” he said despairingly. ‘ The 
deed is merely an expression of the thought. Our sins lie in our thoughts, 
Delaney. The mere refraining, from personal motives, is of no use to our 
characters. We might just as well commit them walees a higher force 
within us is the reason of our refrainment.” 

I could not help realising this as I saw thought transformed into active 
force in this way. We are not used to it, and do not guard our thoughts. 
Heaven knows how many potential sins have gone to mar my character in 
the past! I resolved to guard my thoughts in future as I would guard 
my acts. 

For some time we had little conflagrations and other similar events 
to contend with, but on the whole the Professor managed to restrain himself 
wonderfully well. 

One day, however, he gave me a shock of quite another kind. 

“‘ Delaney,” he cried as he came in from the street, “ Delaney—I am 
engaged to be married! ” 

St. Paul as a clown at the Hippodrome! The Pope at the Palace of 
Varieties! But—the Professor engaged! To a woman, too! If it had 
been to a brother scientist-—-a man—lI could have passed it over. But the 
picture of the Professor at the marriage altar! I felt that later he would 
wish to alter the marriage—he would never be able to stand the strain. 

I did not congratulate him. 

It was several days before I saw the lady in question, but when I did 
so I was astounded. I had expected her to be an intelligent and somewhat 
scientific member of the human race, with a penchant for short hair and 
plain clothes like myself—the Professor had conveyed this idea to me 
somehow. I found her the reverse—a regular fluff-and-butter girl, with a 
weak face, voluminous curly hair, and too much light drapery hanging 
about her person. Her mind was as solid as fluff, her manner and tout 
ensemble resembled soft, yielding, yellow butter. Hcw on earth the Pro- 
fessor had been attracted by her I could not imagine. 

When I had studied her in his presence a few times I saw what it 
was, however. His will had so strongly affected her, that she was a mere 
echo of his thoughts. She agreed with all he said, she thought as he 
thought, she did as he did, until the foolish man had been flattered into a 
proposal of marriage. He looked upon her as a paragon of all the virtues 
of reason, and overlooked her essentially feminine dress and mannerism. 
What he admired i in her was the reflection of himself! 

It was all quite clear to me, and I dreaded the thought of later—if 
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his power waned—if the effect of the Green Paste wore off. I determined 
at least to try and show the woman up in her true colours, to make her 
express some of her own feeble and commonplace thoughts. This, I 
thought, would postpone matters, or, at any rate, enable the Professor to 
enter the state of matrimony with his eyes open. But how was I to do 
this? How was I to exercise control? For two or three days I ruminated 
on the subject, and then a solution came. The Green Paste! I would use 
the same method as the Professor, but I would not take such a heavy dose. 

So I stole some of the ointment. The pain—the horrible burning 
torture—almost unmanned me for the moment. I could have shrieked in 
my agony. But I contained myself, and soon it passed off. I had not 
used so much as the Professor had, and my ordinary vision was not so 
greatly affected. I only became partially colour-blind—trichroic was the 
stage. I had gathered from the Professor that the effect was wearing off 
with him, and that his own vision was now also trichroic. I mention this 
as I believe it had some bearing upon what happened afterwards. The 
difference in the strength seemed to affect the transparency of the eye to 
mind rays in a curious manner; never did I succeed in causing a conflagra- 
tion. But I found the egress and ingress of telepathic rays to be very 
considerably affected. I could sense the thoughts of people. I could not 
put them into words, but a kind of visualization of their thoughts took 
place in my mind—it is difficult to explain what I mean. I also felt an 
exuberant sense of power, for I found that I could control other people with 
but little effort, in many ways. 

I had a kind of shock on one occasion. I was out cycling, and a little 
dog ran out and tried to snap at my right foot. Everyone knows the 
feeling of helplessness on such an occasion. One tries to kick it, but can’t 
reach; one looks furtively and with a subdued sense of rage at the little 
beast. A senseless flicker of rage passed over me, a desire to kill—not one 
that finds expression even in the muscles of the face—everyone knows the 
kind of momentary feeling to which I refer. 

Well—I looked at the dog, with this feeling in my mind. It rolled 
head over heels with its own momentum and lay still. I had killed it— 
I knew I had killed it. I tried to persuade myself that accidental death 
from natural causes should have been the verdict, but I did not succeed. 
I was positive that I had killed it. The momentary wish had been trans- 
lated into fact. 

I cannot describe the horror that overcame me. Not so much on 
account of the dog’s death, but on my own account. I possessed a power 
which needed a powerful curb. Was I strong enough to bear it? I was 
tortured lest I should bring this power into play unintentionally. To 
wander through the world as a kind of glorified Lucifer match is one thing, 
but to be a human lethal chamber is quite another. Was this on account 
of the smaller quantity I had used? 

I dare not go to the Professor for advice. I knew not what to do, 
and for many days I went about rigorously guarding every wish and curbing 
every spirit of temper, and I was pleased to find that I was simultaneously 
losing power. 
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Then my op- 
portunity came. 
Mary Thompson 
and the Professor 
and I sat at tea. As 
usual, he was talk- 
ing, she was echoing. 
Then I looked at her 
and caught her eye. 

“Don’t you 
think that the pres- 
ent system of edu- 
cating men and 
women on different 
lines is very 
wrong? ” asked the 
Professor genially. 

“ No—I like 
it,” she replied, still 
looking at me. “Let 
men have the brains; 
we will amuse 
them,” she laughed, 
and seemed to seek 
my commendation. 

I shook my 
head. Her views 
were awful, but they 
had to be expressed. 
The Professor 
looked pained and O* 
grieved. 

“Surely — 
surely—my dear— 
you don’t mean 
that?) Why—reason 
is the great differ- 
ence between man 
and brute. You do 
not intend to say 
that you prefer 
women to remain in 
































SHE WAS A REGULAR FLUFF AND BUTTER GIRL. 


mind more akin to brutes than men are? More severed from the higher 
spiritual ideal after which we are meen? You have often expressed a 


contrary opinion.” 


It was Mary Thompson’s turn to look puzzled. She passed a hand 
across her brow rather wearily—I don’t wonder, for the Professor’s will 


was endeavouring subconsciously to make her echo, while I was pulling 
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her in the opposite direction and intending to make her speak like her own 


feeble, silly self. . 
“] don’t quite see what you mean,” she replied. “ Isn’t it enough 
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for us to look after you men, and to be pretty and look nice for you? You 
are very bad, you know, you men! ” She shook a forefinger playfully at 
the Professor. 

He rose from his seat rather abruptly and paced the room rapidly on 
his little legs. He pulled out his red silk handkerchief and mopped his 
brow—unnecessarily. 

“ Dear me—dear me! ” he exclaimed. ‘“ This is extraordinary. Bad 
men! Yes—but you help—you make yourselves so attractive—physically 
—‘ Lead us not into temptation’! By heavens, woman, you do all you 
can to bring the animal in man out!—subsconsciously, of course, subcon- 
sciously. You are still half savage—half animal—so, of course, are men; 
but you, Mary—to say that you are content to remain there! With the 
whole world of mind to be conquered, with the whole development of 
spirit to be attained! ” 

His force overcame mine for the moment, try as I would to conquer. 
She changed back like a weathercock. 

“ You are quite right—I agree with you,” she said forcibly. 

The Professor stood still in surprise; he could not make her out. For 
the moment his force was weaker, and mine triumphed; Mary went on 
without a pause. ‘ Oh, what nonsense we are talking. How do you like 
my new dress, dearest? Leave your silly old ideals and ambitions, and 
come down to the world of woman for a bit! ” 

The Professor grew icy in his manner. ‘Come down to the world 
of fools, of unthinking fools, who eat and drink and laugh-—content with 
the mire in which they live. That is what you mean. I have always heard 
that the only certainty about woman is her uncertainty. It seems there is 
some truth in the saying.” 

Mary Thompson looked rather frightened. She had fired a hidden 
mine and felt uncomfortable, and she tried to set the matter right in her 
own feeble way. ‘“ Do be reasonable, dear,” she pouted. 

It was the last straw—that word “ reasonable ”—from an unreasoning 
to a reasoning being. Nothing could have been more calculated to stir 
the Professor to the depths. 

** Reasonable! ” he almost shouted, and turned towards her. “ Did 
you say reasonable? Reasonable—reasona ;” 

He stopped short, while I sprang to my feet. Mary Thompson was 
looking very strange. Her face became set. She gave a quick gasp, and 
a little half-choked cry. It was the last sound she ever uttered. Her figure 
stiffened, and her eyes stared vacantly into nothing. 

In a moment the Professor was at her side. 

“* Mary—Mary! ” he exclaimed hoarsely; but there was no response. 

“JT have killed her—killed her!” he groaned. “This cursed 
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“No,” I said, for I felt her pulse still beating. ‘She is not dead— 
only catyleptic.” 


















The Professor's Experiments _— 


He looked closely at her; he felt her pulse. 

“ You are wrong,” he exclaimed, in dull, even tones. ‘“ I have killed 
her—not her body—not that. But | have severed her mind—her soul— 
from her body as surely as if I had plunged a knife into her heart.” 

He was right. She never recovered. For two years she lived—a 
house without a tenant; then her body died, too. 

On the next day the Professor gave me the pot of Green Paste. 
“ Throw it away—for God’s sake, throw it away, Delaney.” There were 
tears in his eyes. 

I took it—but I did not throw it away. I placed it in a safe hiding- 
place in my bedroom. Some day I may have more to say about it. 

It was a long time before the Professor became normal again. Then 
he would refer to the Green Paste, and I sometimes thought he regretted 
his haste in asking me to throw it away. The last time he mentioned the 
matter he was quite enthusiastic. 

“Tt is wonderful—wonderful,” he exclaimed. “ Even 
the miracles of the New Testament no longer seem 
unreasonable. Truly, the wonder of them would need 
much knowledge and more experienced control—divine 
rather than human. Yet they seem scientific possibilities 
—you remember the retardatory forces—something similar 
generated in the brain now. Even I—a mere tyro—could 
perform some miracles—when I least wanted to do so.” 
His face grew drawn and sad. The old scene haunted 
him again. He went on, half to himself :  Llooked at his boots 

“ Why I did not kill the body, too, I know not. ae niilinta 
Perhaps my thoughts were not concentrated upon that. I do not know. I 
hardly seemed to think. Perhaps the effect of the Green Paste was wearing 
off. I remember that at the time my vision was trichroic, and shortly after- 
wards I lost these powers and my vision became normal. However—there 
it is—I learned to realise that attitude of mind counts most. I understood 
—ah, Delaney, Delaney, what a lesson, what a bitter lesson, was mine! 
There are some powers which we men are not strong enough to wield. 
There are hidden secrets which we are not great enough to learn—yet. 
Sometimes we tumble upon them prematurely, and they blast us with their 

force. They blast us.” 

We were sitting before the library fire at the time, and as he finished 
speaking a solemn silence pervaded the room. I rested my chin upon my 
hands and stared into the glowing embers. “ Per aspera ad astra,” I 
murmured. 
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[] F the many interesting and novel sights that will remain 
fixed in the memory of the visitor to the Japanese- 
British Exhibition, some, at least, will almost cer- 
tainly be connected with the numerous animals that 
play so important a part in rendering the display 
an attraction, whether it be in the form of living 
specimens, or in the pictures and carvings. 

The first animals the sightseer will light upon 
will be the three wise monkeys—that immaculate 
trio, which neither sees nor speaks, nor hears any evil. It is impossible to 
go far without meeting some monument to 
these three sages. Gorgeous portraits of 
them in the art galleries, hundreds of little 
sixpenny plaster casts upon the stalls, and 
wonderful renderings of them being carved 
in wood and ivory at the studios of the 
“« Japanese Village.” 

According to the dictionary, these three 
wise monkeys are “a deification of the day 
of the month which corresponds to the 57th 
term of the Chinese sexagesimal circle ”; in 
fact, they are really three separate views of 
“ Koshin,” the monkey god, rude stone carv- 
ings of whom are commonly found at wayside 
places of worship in the more rural parts of 
Japan. Considering the extreme sanctity of 
“ Koshin,” it is to be deplored that fewer 
monkeys profit by his virtuous example. 
Indeed, it would be hard to conceive more 
desperate characters than the three Japanese A GORDIAN KNOT. 
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apes at the Zoo; we 
speak from sad ex- 
perience, having lost 
a pair of spectacles 
whilst gazing in 
admiration at their 
apparently refined 
deportment. 

So much for 
the monkey, or 
Saru, as this species 
of macaque is called. 
A quaint, mischiev- 
ous rascal, who, with 
his bright red face 
and coat of sober 
grey, looks like 
some bibulous sur- 
vivor of the house 
of Stiggins. Assum- 
ing that we are 
making our natura- 
listic tour of the 
exhibition from the THE MANDARIN DUCK. 
main entrance, the 
next animals to be met with on leaving “ Koshin ” will be a number of 
life-size models of various Japanese animals suitable for large gardens and 
parks. These models, the Japanese deer, the great helmeted Chino-Japanese 
goose, and the spindle-shanked Manchurian crane, are sometimes used as 
garden ornaments in Japan, and the living animals may be seen in several 
of our public pleasure grounds. 

The miniature deer particularly is a sacred animal in Japan, and the 
cutting of the deer’s horns is a ceremony to be watched with awe—and 
participated in with bruisings and a blackening of eyes. 

With the exception of the deer, the draught oxen, and the fluffy, 
chubby little Mongolian horse, the bear is the largest animal of which Japan 
can boast, though, thanks to fur dealers and “ sportsmen,” he is speeding 
on his way to share, with the dodo and the diplodocus, the melancholy 
honour of “ extinction.” 

Why is there no bear in the “ Aino Village”? The one creature 
who could give a touch of healthful comedy to that very serious little knot 
of straw hutches. Besides, do not travellers tell us that the simple Ainos 
deify the bear, catching him before his teeth and claws are long enough to 
be aggressive, treating him as a man and a brother, a friend of the family, 
and a playmate for the children—a playmate, however, who is eventually 
slain and eaten at the annual “ Bear Festival.” 

Not far from the “ Aino Village ” a curious “ fetish ” may be seen, 
consisting of the dried head of a sloth bear, the eyes, mouth, ears, and 
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nostrils being filled with wood shavings, which add materially to its grue- 
some appearance. By the way, why has the Japanese bear (in common with 
his many Asiatic relations) a broad, white V painted on his chest? Surely 
it must mean something. But what ? Happy thought! Perhaps it stands 
for “ Vicious ”! 

A close relaiion to the bear may be seen in a host of little ivory carvings, 
showing the badger in every variety of pose and attitude. The Japanese 
badger i 1s supposed to be on friendly terms with the Prince of Darkness— 
and the i ivory carvings certainly seem to bear this out, for here, ranged upon 
some half a dozen ebony shelves, are badgers, winking, sneezing, jeering, 
guffawing, making most improper gestures with their tongues and lips, 
standing on their heads, dancing on one leg, standing a-tip-toe to get at 
roosting hens, placing the “ thumb of scorn to the nose of derision,” and 
embracing horrible old market women with baskets of garden stuff. 

Even worse than the badger is the fox, who is in the habit of inflicting 
(generally upon weak-minded and ignorant people) the madness known as 
* fox.” 

There is also a fox goddess, “ Inari,” known as the “ goddess of rice.” 
This lady is sometimes represented—why, is not exactly known—as a 
venerable and bearded man. 

Everybody nowadays knows something of the skilful Japanese gar- 
deners, and the marvellous way in which they can twist and bend a plant 
to almost any shape required, manipulating fern roots till they take the 
forms of men and animals, train wistaria to form a summer-house, and 
“* dwarf ” trees and shrubs to mere doll’s house dimensions. 

But few people seem to have realised that what the Japanese can do 
with plants, they are equally capable of accomplishing with many of the 
higher animals. For instance, take the best known example, an example 
to be seen wobbling round and round an octagonal aquarium in the “ Palace 
of Japanese Natural Resources,” namely, the gold-fish. We are all 
acquainted with the common gold-fish, with his graceful, simple outline 
and gloriously tinted scales, but rarely do we see, even at the larger 
acquarium dealers, such fishes as are here displayed. 

Monstrous bloated gold-fish, with globular bodies, eyes that stand on 
stalks, after the manner of a snail’s, and fins that encompass the fish like 
some rainbow-hued cloud. Indeed, some of these fish, especially the double- 
tailed varieties, appear to have literally no bodies whatever. 

Not far from the goldfish are some specimens of Japanese carp—and 
fine big, burly fish they are. In the village called “ Poetic Japan ” may 
be seen some carp about seven feet or more in length, and these monstrous 

fish (made of paper) are hoisted upon poles on the celebration of the boys’ 
festival in May. It must be an impressive sight to see the sky above the 
peaceful villages alive with these vast balloons, straining and tugging at 
their moorings. 

But to return to the “ Animal Gardeners.” By some magic—black 
and brown magic—best known to themselves—the Japanese have changed 
the harmless guinea-pig to a mere feather mop with a squeaky voice, reduced 
the spaniel to a size convenient for carriage in the sleeve, cultivated the 
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luscious oyster till he has become a sort of Gourmond’s Dream ot Para- 
dise, and lengthened tne tails of their poultry, till in some cases tney attain 
the astounding length of twenty feet. ‘Lhese fowls are kept perched in 
tall, narrow cages, so that the teathers may not be broken, and are only 
allowed a short time daily tor exercise—oNn A PERFECTLY CLEAN FLOOR. 

A number of norma: Japanese poultry may be seen in “ Poetic Japan,” 
between the sword smith’s and the parasol maker’s. 

‘hen there are the waltzing mice—another mystery of the Japanese 
sensation merchant. These mice may sometimes be seen for sale in Seven 
Dials, but, fortunately, they are not commonly brought to England. The 
great and horrible pecul.arity of these little creatures is a morbid passion 
tor “ waltzing ” at rather over eighty miles an hour. In the midst of a 
meal—yea, on the very brink of a mouthful—in the midst of a cosy forty 
winks, or a wash and brush-up, these unfortunate mice will be seized with 
a “waltzing” spasm. Then round they go, faster and faster, and faster 
yet, till the cage appears to be empty, save for a greyish mist in the centre 
of its floor where the wretched danseuse is revolving like an electric fan. 
Once having seen a pair of these mice dizzily dancing round and round in 
a circle with a diameter half their own length, is a sight not easily forgotten. 
So madly do they turn that, the bcttom of their cage being rough and 
rasping, their feet run a serious risk of being worn to stumps! 

Very little is wasted in Japan. Even the birds work for their living— 
the crow is only allowed to increase and live his thieving life on condition 
that he works, and works hard, as a scavenger—whilst many readers of the 
Idler will remember the diving cormorants of Earls Court fame, and the 
workmanlike way in which they brought the “ catches ” to their master. 

A fine representative collection of the Japanese fauna may be seen in 
the “ Palace of Japanese Natural Resources ”: bear, badger, deer, fox, flying 
squirrel, common squirrel, ape, and a few mice, martens, and such-like small 
deer, together with a host of birds, fish, insects, and mollusca. 

Although the majority of Japanese land animals are diminutive as 
compared with those of other countries (with the exception of the British 
Isles), this is amply compensated for in the marine fauna. Some fearful 
monsters find their way into the fisherman’s net, whilst oysters, crabs, lob- 
sters, many kinds of fish, and even snapping turtles are “ farmed.” An 
enormous spider crab, the largest of his race, is displayed above the doorway 
—a monster with a stretch of legs covering twenty-five square feet. In 
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fact, it is our common little spider crab—that every shrimper knows—in a 
considerably enlarged and more highly coloured edition. This engaging 
monster is eaten extensively, and apparently revenges himself upon the 
sponge and pearl divers, to whom he is a spidery nightmare. 

Another strange crustacean is the Japanese variety of “ Fiddler ” crab, 
who, from his habit of dancing on the mud at low water and flourishing 
his grotesque claws high above his head, has earned the title of “ the crab 
calling for the tide to come back.” A quaintly poetic rendering of what 
may very possibly be the crab’s own sentiments. 

In walking through the various art galleries, the visitor cannot fail to 
be impressed with the curious way in which some favourite subject will be 
repeated time after time by artists of widely different gifts and in every 
conceivable variety of material. The compositions are wonderfully similar, 
yet with a truth to nature, and minuteness of detail that shows a genuine 
knowledge of the animal or plant which no mere copying from some previous 
work can give. 

This may possibly be explained by the fact that many of the most 
widely distributed and well-known animals are exceptionally rich in artistic 
beauties, as, for instance, the eagle, with his outstretched wings and piercing 
eye, the domestic cock, with flowing tail and scarlet comb, the evil-eyed 
crow, the sacred monkey, and the sprightly carp—at all times a symbol of 
good luck. 

So far we have seen the living animals of the Land of the Rising Sun, 
creatures that live for the most part in the near vicinity of man. Now let 
us see a few of the mythical beasts, the weird chimerical creatures that live 
only in the imaginations of the people. 

First and Foremost, no animal, real or unreal, is more in evidence than 
the Japanese Imperial Dragon. A fearful spectacle, all eyes and teeth and 
writhing scaly limbs. A gruesome monster made from the odds and ends 
of goat, deer, tiger, snake, and crocodile. 
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Here we may see him swarming up pillars, coiling his sinuous folds 
around the gates and railings, climbing over jars and trinket cases, standing 
atop of snutf-boxes, stretching his scaly neck and, with mouth agape, per- 
forming the functions of an incense burner, ramping across screens and fans, 
fighting, chewing, and otherwise bedeviling brother dragons as hideous as 
himself, chasing unfortunate warriors round shields and plates, and, in short, 
disporting himself as only a dragon can. 

Strange to say, this dragon, notwithstanding his fiery appearance, is 
invariably associated with water, and makes his home in rivers, lakes, and 
rain clouds. 

Another species of Japanese dragon (somewhat smaller than the imperial 
monster, and answering to the name of “ Tolmaki,” is credited with being 
the originator of waterspouts, which were caused by his streaming tail as 
he flew from the depths of the sea into the cloudy realms above. 

The Japanese Imperial Dragon—which is emblazoned upon the 
Emperor’s jewellery, plate, and household furniture, etc., is closely related 
to the Chinese dragon, but they can scarcely be regarded as twins even in 
appearance, the Japanese monster having only three toes on each foot to 
his elder brother’s five. Watching this creature as it ramps upon the shields 
and vases, one is led to wonder how he manages to extricate himself from 
the worse than gordian knots into which he constantly ties himself. Perhaps 
he solves the problem as does the lizard, when his tail gets into difficulties 
at the hands of a would-le capturer. 

Other and equally weird monsters are extraordinary lions and tigers, 
and conventional toy spaniels—even more unpleasant than the realities. 

A beast called the “ Kirin ” is celebrated for its good nature, but is 
rarely known to bless the earth with its bulky, blandly-smiling presence, 
except to celebrate the birth of an Emperor or a sage. A particularly 
repulsive cast of this household pet seems to have found great favour with 
the public, and rows of them may be seen decorated with the legend, 
« SOLD. ” 

Then, too, there is the bird called “ Foo ” 
(which, as Mrs. Peggoty says, “ is verse, though - 
not so intended ”), and a strange chimerical turtle 
with a waterfall tail similar to that possessed by 
the horses in some of our equestrian monuments. 

Even in a few hours’ walk through the 
exhibition one may see much that is quaint and 
fascinating; and, as is amply shown by the preva- 
lence of domestic animals in the innumerable 
works of art, there is a vast fund of beauty, and 
humour, too, in the very commonest and most 
everyday creatures—ah! even in our poor old 
London cab horse and smutty little town- 
bedraggled sparrows—if only we can see it! THE FAVOURITE. 














CHANSON POMPADOUR 


By Avron STRAWBRIDGE 


“ That on my heart a seal be set, 

Lariré, Larirette, 

Give me some token, Love, | pray.” 

So spake the knight. The maid quoth “ Nay— 
*Twould not be meet, so pass thy way 

From out, Sir Knight, this castle gray.” 
Larirette, Lariré. 


“ Who taught thee so, ah, sweet Honette? ” 
Lariré, Larirette. 

“ Aiack, Sir, ’twas the good Curé, 

As to Our Lady we did pray, 

And posies of white roses lay 

Upon her altar, strewn with bay.” 


Larirette, Lariré. 


“ 4 ransom, then, must Cupid get, 
Laviré, Larirette, 

Though but a little riband gay, 

So it has kissed the Lady. Stay 
To learn: should hearts be led astray 
By glances soft, those eyes must pay, 
Larirette, Lariré. 


”» 


’Neath roses red could we have met. 
Lariré, Larirette. 

“ Tuere ve been told no maid should play, 
For Beldams wise in fortunes say 

That Monsieur Love doth sometimes stray 
At night among the roses, aye.” 


Larirette, Lariré. 


“ 4 gold band on thy finger set, 
Lariré, Larirette, 

Would lend a grace to thine Avé 
Should we stroll down that rose-allée— 
One little kiss ere I away? ” | 
“ Nay, Sir, nay; go to, I say.” 
Larirette, Lariré. 
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‘ was the third day of the little monsoon, and it was 
raining heavily. Rivulets of turbid water, rushing 
swiftly from the high ground, ran into the vast rubber 
plantation, and became instantly absorbed by the hot 
earth. The sky, what one could see of it through 
the blinding downpour, was grey. The black clouds 
had gone; the lightning had gone; but there was left 
us the rain, beating down upon the earth in the full 












































bluster of tropical violence. 

Ram Das had announced tiffin, but no one of us felt tiffin-like, for the 
heat, in spite of the rain, was overpowering. Forsyth, who lounged in 
the long cane chair behind me, snorted with disgust when Ram Das appeared. 
Marlowe, who lay on a pallet under the slowly flapping punkah, cursed, 
and stretched out his hand for the long glass containing his “ peg ” and 
lump of ice. As for myself, I mopped the sweat from my brow and looked 
gloomily out into the steaming plantation. 

“« Seen Fraser to-day? ” asked Forsyth suddenly. 

“ Early,” replied Marlowe, putting down his glass. 

“Has he done those figures? ” 

“ Not one,” Marlowe laughed. “Told me to go to the devil and 
take the figures with me. Said he was going to ride out to Avistilla.” 

Forsyth, the overseer, looked black. He gnawed his grizzled mous- 
tache and drummed his fingers impatiently on the arm of his chair. 

“ Can’t make Fraser out,” continued Marlowe, “ though this beastly 
climate is enough to make any man go wrong now and again, but it’s 
another thing to chuck work like he’s done. He’s so beastly insulting 
about it, too. Flies into a rage on the least provocation.” 

“ His is not the only case,” said Forsyth. ‘See here, Williams,” 
turning to me, “I’m afraid you’ll have to do those figures. The visiting 
agent may be here any day. Nice report he’ll take down about me if he 
finds the books as I found them yesterday.” 

“ Fraser will have to go, I suppose? ” said Marlowe, raising himself 
on his elbow. ‘ Can’t have a man like him on the station. This place is 
short-handed enough, God knows; for its size, I mean. I’ve enough to do, 
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and so has Williams, and so’ve you, and it’s a bit off if we’ve to do Fraser’s 
confounded figures as well. Report him to the V.A., and let the V.A. make 
arrangements.” : 

“ You don’t like Fraser, I know,” remarked Forsyth. 

“ Hang it, old man, one gets a bit tired of his chronic laze. Fever? 
We all get fever. And we all get well again, don’t we? Besides, who 
is he? He never tells us anything about himself. All we know is that 
he’s Donald Fraser, Scotsman, good family, well educated, and all that. 
Excellent credentials, true, but we get no details.” 

“Ah! That’s why I’m inclined to be lenient,” said Forsyth. “ It 
doesn’t do to pry too deeply into the antecedents of everyone who comes 
to this part of, the world and spends the best years of a life on a rubber 
station. Somehow I can’t help thinking that Fraser is in some deep trouble.” 

“ Scotch character,” observed Marlowe with a short laugh. “ He was 
pretty gloomy when he came.” 

“ Pve a higher opinion of Scotch character than you have,” retorted 
Forsyth quickly, “ being a bit of a Scotsman myself. Nevertheless, you 
know he did his work well when he first came. No books were kept better 
than those of this station.” 

Marlowe laughed contemptuously. 

Forsyth’s grey eyebrows closed together. ‘ Don’t you remember,” 
he asked, “ the coming of that letter some three months ago? We were 
all more or less absorbed in our correspondence, and did not pay particular 
attention to Fraser’s flushed face at dinner. Since then he has done scarcely 
a day’s work. He absents himself on the most extraordinary pleas. Can- 
didly, I can’t make him out, and yet I’m sorry, for I like him.” 

Ram Das appeared in the doorway, an appealing look in his black eyes. 

“ Sahibs,” he murmured. “ The tiffin! ” 

We went to the next room and did our best with the culinary effort 
of Ram Das. Half-way through the meal we heard a strident voice yelling 
outside; a stamping of boots and the rattle of harness. 

“ B-o-0-0-0-y! ” 

Fraser’s impatient voice roared out the word. There was a scampering 
of bare feet in the verandah, and then Fraser’s voice raised in curses. For- 
syth’s eyebrows had come together again in a frown of annoyance. Marlowe 
laughed. , 
Fraser came into the room. His clothing was drenched. As he 
walked, the water streamed from him and made pools on the floor. He 
came over to Forsyth, and sat down in a chair. 

“ve been to Avistilla,” he said, “to see Stanley. He’s a decent 
soul, Stanley.” He laughed idiotically, and rubbed his beard nervously. 

“ Fraser, you’re soaked to the skin; why don’t you go and change? ” 
growled Marlowe. 

Fraser looked at him fixedly. ‘“ Man,” said he slowly, “ mind your 
own confounded business.” 

'Won’t you grub? ” asked Forsyth. 

“Grub? What’s the good of grub? ” He poured out some whisky. 
“What about those figures, Fraser? ” 
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ingly, and was natu- 
rally perturbed at his strange conduct. I found him at his desk; he was bent 
over his books, the sweat dripping from the end of his short beard. 

He heard me, and looked round with a start. His hand flashed to 
something on the desk; and I saw it was a revolver. Then he recognised 
me, and laughed foolishly. 

“ Curse it, Williams; what do you mean by creeping on a fellow like 
that? ” 

“ You’ve got the jumps, my lad,” said I drily. “And if I may say 
so, you are not in a condition to be trusted with a thing like this.” 

I picked up the revolver, and saw that it was fully loaded. 

“ Tt isn’t usual,” I continued sarcastically, “ to carry loaded revolvers 
out here nowadays; at least, residents don’t. We leave that sort of thing to 
the tourist. If you’ll allow me, Donald, I'll take possession of this little toy.” 

Fraser got up, and his form towered over mine. He gently, but 
firmly, took the pistol from me, and put it in his hip pocket. 
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“Man, Williams,” said he slowly, “don’t interfere in that which 
doesn’t concern you. In other words, mind your own business. [ve a 
special reason for having the toy handy.” His eyes softened humorously. 
“ Helps a man to understand figures.” _ 

“ Drop it, Donald; don’t talk nonsense. As a matter of fact, Pve 
come about those figures. The V.A. may be here any day, and Forsyth 
will have to make his report. Can I give you any help? ” 

Fraser dropped into his chair, and passed his hand—I saw it all a-shake 
—through his shock of fair hair. 

“ That’s good of you, Billy,” he said quietly; “ very decent indeed. 
The books are in a bit of a mess, though.” He laughed hollowly. “ Like 
myself. Yes, Billy, Pll thank you to give me a hand. I feel groggy, 
devilish groggy.” 

Next morning Fraser was missing again. By working hard all the after- 
noon and well into the night, we got the books into fair shape, but not 
sufficiently advanced to take a report. I was exasperated at Fraser’s action. 
His absences from the station were not only irregular and against the 
discipline of the estate, but were unaccountable, for he never gave more 
than an evasive excuse for his actions. His “ boy.” could give no explana- 
tion. The sahib had risen early, he said, taken his bath, ordered the ekka, 
and gone off, whither he knew not. 

He had not returned by midday, and after tiffin I determined to run 
over to Stanley’s station. Avistilla was nine miles away, and the road 
thereto lay through the jungle. Fortunately, there had been a lull in the 
rain, and I was able to reach Stanley’s place without getting wet. The 
genial overseer met me cordially, but I was concerned to learn that Fraser 
had not been there that day. I stayed just long enough to take a cup of 
tea, and then turned my horse’s head homeward, anxious to reach the station 
before darkness came on. 

In the middle of the jungle my horse, which had been moving quietly 
along, gave a snort of fright, and pulled up dead. At the same moment I 
saw a white figure darting about in the trees. 

I cried out to the man, if man it was, to stop, but no notice was taken 
of my peremptory command. Exasperated, I spurred my horse after the 
figure. I could distinguish the splotch of white flitting through the deep 
green of the heavy growth at the side of my path, and I urged my horse 
forward. We gained on the figure, and then I saw that it was a man, in 
the loose and flowing robes of the Bhutanese hillmen. Of a sudden the 
figure vanished. I thought it had disappeared behind a tree, so I waited, 
but there was no reappearance. Slowly and carefully I searched the ground 
for a quarter of a mile round, but finding no trace of anyone, I gave up 
the search. 

Taking my bearings, I found it would be easier to make the station 
by cutting across the edge of the jungle instead of returning to the path, 
and this I undertook. Going slowly, for the undergrowth was treacherous, 
my horse picked its way through the jungle. Once the animal snorted and 
became restive, and anticipating the white figure again, I kept on the alert. 
Suddenly we came on a small clearing, and my surprise was great to see, 
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under a banyan tree, the station ekka with the horse tethered to the trunk. 
A few yards off stood Fraser, his back towards me. He was slightly 
crouched, and seemed to be listening. The soft soil had so deadened the 
sound of my horse’s hoofs that he evidently had not heard my approach. 
Suddenly he swung round, saw me, and gave a yell. He sprang side ways; 
the same moment his arm shot out, and there was the sharp crack of a 
revolver. 

A bullet sang past my ear, even as I spurred my horse. “ Fraser,” I 
yelled. ‘Confound you, man; it’s me—Billy! ” I saw he was on the 
point of firing again, but then, fortuitously, he recognised me, and his arm 
dropped to his side. 

His face was ashen, and he was trembling. As I dropped from my 
horse by his side, he buried his face in his hands, and rocked to and fro on 
his toes and heels unsteadily. 

I caught him by the shoulder. “ Fraser,” I cried, “ what does this 
mean? ” 

He put his hands down and glared at me with eyes glittering with 
fever. “ Billy,” he croaked, “ I nearly shot you! God help me—I thought 
they had me! ” 

“ Thought who had you? ” I cried sharply. 

** You don’t know; you can’t understand,” he muttered. “ Billy, have 
you got a flask? ” 

I handed him my flask, and he took a stiff drink of brandy. 

“ Fraser,” said I, “ you’d better get to the station; you’re chock-a-block 
with fever.” 

“1 know it,” he replied. He looked up at the sky. “It’s getting 
dark,” he said. “ Yes, we'll get to the station.” 

He unhitched the horse, and mounted the ekka. 

“ Bit of a job,” he said, with a mirthless smile, “ driving through this 
undergrowth.” 

“I wish I knew what you’re doing it for,” I replied gruffly. 

At the station Fraser refused all information concerning his doings of 
the day. He was morose, irritable, refused food, and ultimately went to 
bed in quarrelsome mood. I looked in on him an hour later, and saw that 
he was asleep, breathing heavily, and with his hands twitching spasmodically. 
His temperature was high, so I got out my quinine and told the punkah 
wallah to show it to the sahib when he awoke. 

The night was terrifically hot. Under the mosquito curtains the air 
was almost unbearable. Sleep I could not, but lay listening to the steady 
hissing and beating of the rain, and the “ creak, creak ” of the punkah pole 
above my head. Once I thought I heard Fraser’s voice raised in a cry of 
alarm, but dismissed the idea as fanciful. Towards morning I got a snatch 
of sleep, but as soon as dawn came I rose, got into my dressing-gown, and 
went to Fraser’s room. 

Fraser’s bed was empty. The punkah above it was motionless, and 
outside on the verandah sat the punkah wallah, with the rope attached to 
his big toe, and with his throat slit from ear to ear. 


To rouse the station was the work of a moment. And the station 
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was dazed at this new phase of the affair. The first inference was that the 
young Scotsman, in the delirium of fever, had murdered his punkah wallah 
and had gone off into the jungle. Closer investigation, however, revealed 
another aspect of the case. In the mud outside the bungalow were the 
prints of many feet, and what was most mysterious was that the footprints 
were those of feet shod with sandals. None of our native servants wore 
footgear of any description. What, then, did these marks mean? 

Forsyth gave it up, and even Marlowe confessed there was a mystery 
about that was beyond him. I told them of the man in white I had seen 
in the jungle the previous day. Native outrages on British rubber estates 
were things unheard-of in these days, and, according to every white resident, 
the place was safer than High Holborn. 

“ Fraser ’ll turn up,” said Marlowe philosophically. But I was not 
so satisfied, for his queer behaviour in the episode of the revolver, and his 
demeanour of the yesterday, had set me thinking and fearing. I was con- 
vinced there was a bigger problem underlying Fraser’s disappearance than 
could be explained by Marlowe’s suggestion of laziness. Besides, that 
white figure in the jungle! 

The more I thought of the matter, the more decided I became that 
Fraser was in some deadly peril. What shape the peril took I could not 
conjecture. He had been so reticent of his past that there was no peg upon 
which to hang a clue. Nevertheless, I made up my mind that if he 
was in trouble no time should be lost in an endeavour to rescue him 
from it. 

So before midday I had saddled up, and with Ramlingham Khan, my 
Pathan bearer, in the ekka, set out on the search. We followed the track 
of the slippered footprints through the serried rows of rubber trees, until 
they grew faint, and at length disappeared. Diligently we searched the 
whole of the eastern section of the estate, and at length we got into the 
wild jungle land separating our station from that of Avistilla. The whole 
of the afternoon was spent in searching the uplands. We got into a region 
of rocks and gullies, making it difficult work to get the ekka along. Night 
fell, and with it came the rain. To proceed further was impossible, so I 
crept in under the thick hide tilt of the ekka, got my mosquito net around 
me, and prepared to spend the hours of darkness as comfortably as circum- 
stances would allow. 

The strange and eerie noises of the jungle must have lulled me to 
sleep, for I remember awaking with a start. I felt a hand on my own, and 
Ramlingham Khan’s voice was in my ear. 

“ Hist, master.” 

“ Well? ” I whispered. 

“ The Fraser sahib. He not far. Listen, the tom-tom.” 

I strained my hearing, and, sure enough, above the noises of the jungle 
and the rain I heard the throbbing of a tom-tom in the vicinity. 

“Where is it? ” I whispered. 

“ Sahib, I know not. But it is the Fraser sahib. Does master see 
not a glow through the jungle? Perhaps it is there.” 

I was now outside the ekka, and, looking in the direction of Ramling- 
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ham’s pointed finger, I detected a faint glow in the distance. Suspecting 
fire-flies, I said so, but my bearer shook his head. 

“ Master bring gun and revolver,” he said quietly. ‘ Ramlingham 
bring tulwar.” ; 

We crept silently through the jungle in the direction of the glow. 
Our risk from snake bite was enormous, but my interest in Fraser and my 
search made me insensible to thoughts of personal peril. Presently the 
ground began to decline, and we passed out of the jungle into a mass of 
sandstone rocks. The glow ahead increased in intensity, and suddenly we 
brought up on the edge of a chasm. 

Below us was a pit twenty or thirty feet deep, overhung by a great 
mass of rock. What the pit looked like was a slit in the rock itself, and 
it was at the far side that the glow came. 

It was from torches stuck in interstices in the rock, and before it sat 
five men clothed in white. They and the torches were protected from the 
rain by the overhanging rock. From where we lay on the edge of the pit, 
not more than forty yards separated us. In the glow I perceived the semi- 
mongol features of Bhutans, and recognised the flowing costumes of the 
hill tribes. One of the men was beating his fingers on the tom-tom. 

Ramlingham touched my arm and pointed. I followed the direction 
of his finger, and saw a round, black object on the ground between the 
seated figures and the torches. 

Ramlingham’s voice was soft in my ear. “ Fraser sahib.” 

[ realised all, and my hair stiffened with horror. The black ball was 
Fraser’s head. He was buried up to the neck. The sublime cruelty of 
the Eastern nature could go no further. To bury a man to his neck and 
watch him die was a favourite torture with the Bhutanese. 

For a moment my brain swam, but I recovered myself with an effort. 
i unslung my Winchester, and turned to Ramlingham. 

“ Get down with your tulwar, Ramlingham. You must manage the 
two on the left. I can shoot the other three before they have a chance of 
reaching Fraser sahib. Understand? The two on the left. Get from 
behind. When you strike, I fire.” 

He nodded, and the next moment disappeared into the night. 

I settled myself into comfortable firing position. All depended on 
my shooting. 

I strained my eyes for sign of Ramlingham. The dull “ throb-throb- 
throb ” of the tom-tom maddened me. Slowly I brought the muzzle of 
the repeater round until the sights covered the face of the man nearest 
kraser’s head. Then I saw Ramlingham. 

The Pathan had divested himself of every garment, so there should 
be no white to betray his presence. Like a snake, he was wriggling down 
the side of the pit. His tulwar was between his teeth, and now and again 
I caught the sheen of the torches on the keen blade. 

Suddenly he stood upright, and a step took him behind the figure on 
the extreme left. I saw the tulwar flash downwards, and the man, cloven 
to the shoulder, fell sideways. At the same moment I pressed the trigger. 

Like a flash I ejected, and got the new cartridge home. Man number 
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two was staggering 
to his feet, when my 
bullet dropped him 
in his tracks. Num- 
ber three was on his 
feet, and had made a 
stride towards Fraser. 
I fired. Heaven! I 
had missed! 

The man ran 
towards the round 
black object. Some- 
thing glittered in his 
hand. Then I saw 
Ramlingham behind 
him. I dared not 
sheot again, because 
both were in the line 
of fire. My heart 
stood still, and then 
I saw the Pathan’s 
tulwar describe a ter- 
rific sweep, and the 
Bhutan fell like a 
stone. 

I scrambled 
down the side of the 
pit, heedless of the 
possibility of broken 
limbs, but the Pathan 
had got to Fraser 
before me. The poor 
fellow’s eyes were 
closed. He was in- 
sensible. 

To dig him out 


was a long job and an eager one, but get him out we did. 
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‘© WWE CREPT SILENTLY THROUGH THE JUNGLE IN THE DIRECTION 
OF THE GLOw.’’ 


He was alive, 


and it was evident we had only arrived in time to frustrate the diabolical 
ceremony of the Bhutanese. 

It was a painful journey back to the station, and I feared for Fraser’s 
life. Dawn had come before we reached the welcome bungalows. 

For a month Fraser lay between life and death. Fortunately the V.A. 
came up, and with him was a doctor who was en route to a more distant 
estate, so we pulled Fraser through. 

One day, when Fraser was convalescent, we learned the secret of the 


Scotsman’s queer demeanour. 
Ten years before, when his father, Angus Fraser, was overseer of a 
big estate on the Bhutanese borderland, a hill tribe came down and destroyed 
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many acres of his young plants. The native contractor who worked under 
Fraser’s father carried out a revenge on the hillmen that was characteristic 
of the country and the time. He captured the headman of the tribe, and 
buried him up to his neck and left him to die. 

This revenge was not destined to go long unpunished, for one day 
young Donald Fraser, going over the estate, came across the contractor - 
buried to his neck and dead. 

Consumed with the horror of it all, Donald went home; but returned 
later to take up a billet under Forsyth. One day he received a letter. It 
was in Bhutanese, and threatened him with the death he had such horror 
of. He was too proud and reserved to confide in any of us, and bore his 
anxiety alone. 

When he was well enough, we sent him down to the township. He 
had had enough of the East, he said, and was going back to England as fast 
as trains and the P. and O. service could carry him. 





TO PHYLLIS-A SONNET 
By Veronica Beatrice CRAIK 


I saw fair Phyllis gaze upon the moon, 
Who turned a sickly green, for jealousy, 
And hid behind a bank of cloudlets, soon, 
Her own diminished beauty, from Man’s eye. 


Then Phyllis to the stars her gaze did turn, 
They leaped from Heaven, with wistful looks to learn 
How brighter stars had fallen from the skies! 


Last, when great Phabus saw her dazzling smile, 
He thought *twas surely borrowed of his light, 
But—so her lovely laughter did be guile— 
Stooped his proud head, amazed, to greet the sight. 
And when these saw the radiance of her eyes 


Thus sun, and moon, and stars in Heaven do show 
That Phyllis is the fairest thing below. 














A TEUTON TONIC 


By Witi1am Piatr 


HE was a maiden lady of uncertain age and pronounced 
opinions. She came from a good stock—a worthy 
though not a very wealthy family of Whig traditions, 
which might well consider her a fitting representative 
of its ideas and prejudices. As her age grew more 
and more uncertain, her views grew more and more 
pronounced, till at last she quite definitely decided 
that modern England was an objectionable country, 
and that she would live abroad. 

After some thought she fixed on Germany as the land where she would 
find conditions which she sighed for in vain in England. She had a firm 
belief that in Germany the great middle class, or at least the most cultivated 
section of it, obtained the respect to which she considered it entitled. 
“ Over here in England,” she used to say, “I now feel myself crushed out 
between the pride of the rich and the arrogance of the democracy. I am 
ignored by the one and flouted by the other. In ten years or less, we of 
the middle class will have no rights at all, and still less respect.” 

She went to Germany, prophesying to all her friends that they would 
soon join her there. She took two very pleasant rooms in the house of 
a respectable and deferential German. One thing that she stipulated for 
in taking them was that they were to be absolutely her own; she had very 
strongly the feeling that her home must be her castle; she had nothing to 
conceal, for her respectability was, if anything, one shade more terrible than 
Mrs. Grundy? s, but she had an overpowering sense of the dignity of privacy. 

After she had spent two or three weeks in this newly found German 
Eden, a dark suspicion crossed her mind. She had been out for a walk, 
locking her door behind her, as was her custom, and on her return she had 
a strong impression that her room had been entered in her absence. She 
at once cross-questioned her German landlord, who after a little vacillation 
admitted that he had a duplicate key to her room. It was the German 
custom; the law, which held him responsible for the house, gave him the 
right to enter any room as he pleased, regardless of sub-letting. She hotly 
refused him this right, which he was loth to give up; at the same time, he 
did not like to lose so good a tenant, and at last the matter was decided, 
she paying him a trifle extra, and he giving up to her his key. 

All went well for another week or two, and then she had cause to fear 
that a second time her rooms had been peeped into by curious eyes, and 
her household gods deranged, perhaps despised. She could speak very 
strongly when moved, and on this occasion she fairly made the unhappy 
German grovel at her feet; but with almost hysterical fervour he assured 
the “ gnadige Frau ” that it was no fault of his. German law gave the 
superior landlord (the actual owner of the house) a set of duplicate keys 
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also, that he might at any time see for himself what his tenants were doing 
on his property! It was the superior landlord who had made the second 
trespass, and he could not be restrained. 

The maiden lady of uncertain age and pronounced opinions pursed 
her lips together in a way that meant some supreme resolve. Her 
dependents in England had trembled when they saw this look come over- 
her face. Her German host cowered now, and continued volubly his weak 
apologies. She brushed him aside and went out. Shortly afterwards she 
returned, accompanied by a workman, who, under her stern supervision, 
began to screw to her door two stout metal eyes designed to carry a padlock. 
The master of the house surveyed them nervously, and as soon as he 
realised the intention he became more alarmed than ever. “ But, gnidige 
Frau, you must not padlock your door! What would the Police say? We 
should all be arrested as anarchists! Mein Gott! I am ruined already! 
Oh, those English! Are there no Police, then, in their land? ” 

The English lady of pronounced opinions explained somewhat con- 
temptuously that though there were police, respectable people were not 
afraid of them. The German shook his head. Such police were mere 
puppets in his eyes. But he pulled himself together under the stress, and 
explained that in addition to the duplicate keys held by the landlord and 
superior landlord, the head of the police had also a set of keys and free 
right of entry, to “ protect the empire from dangerous conspirators.” 

This was too much. The English lady went straight to her room and 
packed her boxes. She paid her bills without a word, and drove to the 
station in a mood of boiling indignation. But when she wanted to enter 
the train for her departure, another obstacle offered. No one who has been 
a resident in Germany is allowed to leave the country without a properly 
signed permit from the police! She had no permit, and declared, almost 
at a scream, that she intended to go at her own pleasure, without a permit. 
She was an English subject, and she dared them to touch her. Very well, 
they said, she could go, but they would detain her boxes. The train was 
almost on the move, when she saw, most ruefully, that she had to capitulate. 
She could not arrive unexpectedly in England without as much as a tooth- 
brush! 

The final humiliations were bitter. She had to fill up a most prepos- 
terous form, stating who she was, why she had come to Germany, how old she 
was, who her parents were, what form of marriage they had gone through, 
whether they or she had ever been in prison, and all kinds of other ridiculous 
and impertinent questions. Only once did she have a chance of scoring. 
When she came to the question, “ Why leaving Germany? ” she answered : 

“ Because of the intolerable interference and stupidity of the officials.” 

They accepted it with official stolidity and let her go. When back in 
England her friends naturally teased her about her previous assertions as 
to the inferiority of England. Her rather apt answer was: 

“ My dear, I forgot that England has the one immense advantage that 
other countries are even worse.” 

















OR, DISTURBING IMPROVISATIONS UPON AN UNHAPPY 
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STUDIES IN SPELLING. 


THEME 
By Hexen Hinton STEWART 


A brave little sportsman said “ Though 
I have lost both a thumb and a tough, 
I never will deign 
To cry out with peign, 
But in silence will suffer my wough.” 


There was an old masher whose cough 
Had shaken his periwig ough. 

He murmured, in pique, 

“ Now I look like a frique, 
Who before was no end of a tough.” 


“ Put ashore, for the sea is too rough!” 


Cried the >Murrican maid, in a hough. 
“ What with moaning and sighing, 
And groaning and crighing, 

I guess I don’t feel worth a snough.” 


There was a young man with a plough, 

Who lived by the sweat of his brough. 
When they asked, “Can you read?” 
He replied, “ No, indead; 

It is <back to the land’ with us nough.” 


* * * * 


The, Sphinx looked the maid through and through, 
And the naughty one shook in her shough, 

For twas trough that she kneough, 

That she oughtn’t to dough, 

What she did. Tis not neough, 

That ill-luck will accrough, 
Tough daintiest damsel or prim stocking blough, 
Tough proudest professor or haughty Hindough, 
Tough mischievous monkey or smart cockatough, 


Tough Lough, or tough Sough, or tough Prough, or. tough yough, 
If yough dough what yough oughtn’t tough dough. 














THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By Rospert Barr 


MONTFERRAND 





yb yeu draw a line across Central France from west to 
east, dipping towards the south at the eastern end, 
you may make it pass through three cities; beginning 
with Clermont-Ferrand, and ending at Grenoble, 
with Lyons about midway between the two. These 
three towns are situated on three sections of the same 
railway line running from Paris to Marseilles, with 
its population of nearly half-a-million inhabitants, 
thus being the second city in France, as Lyons, with 
its 460,000, is the third. Naturally the line that links the three chief cities 
of France must be the most important section of railway within the Republic; 
indeed, it is alleged that the Directorate of the P.L.M. Railway is more 
powerful than the Government of France. 

The great majority of travellers journey from Paris to Marseilles 
through Lyons, and to those having business in Egypt or India, the Paris- 
Lyons- Méditerranéan must be as familiar as 
the Strand. Of the alternate routes, the east- . 
ern is the more picturesque, passing as it does 
through the Burgundy vineyards, by Aixes- 
les-Bains and picturesque Chambery, along- 
side the high mountain ranges of Savoy. I 
now write of the western route, by which I 
never before travelled, and it is a most unex- 
citing line so far as I have got, for in arriving 
at Clermont-Ferrand I appear to be on the 
edge of a region that may be termed hilly, if 
not mountainous. 

Clermont is surrounded by high hills, 
and yet is itself nearly fourteen hundred feet 
above the sea level. As you look westward 
along Clermont’s main street, you see the 
Puy-de-Dome arise as if it were in the 
suburbs, although in reality it is miles away. 
It is built after ‘the general style of the dome 
of St. Paul’s, and is nearly five thousand feet 
high. Clermont is at once an ancient and a 
very modern town. It is the centre of the : 
rubber industry of France, and here is manu- Entrance to the | 
factured sO up- to-date an affair as pneumatic House of the Liles. 
tyres for automobiles in numbers that sta oper wise 


















































House of Lucretia. 


the imagination. Yet is the town so ancient that the chief monument in 
its chief square records the victory over Cesar of Vercingetorix, who, 
some time before Christ, scattered various Roman legions all over the 
surrounding scenery. The monument represents him in bronze riding a 
horse at wild speed, and slashing round him with a battle-axe in a manner 
so reckless that Caesar must have wished he had never left the Tiber. 
The bronze horse was sculptured by Bartholdi, who gave New York its 
statue of Liberty, and this animal is a splendid expression of speed, resem- 
bling in action that somewhat similar monument to Joan of Arc erected 
at Chinon. 

The next monument brings us up to the tenth or eleventh century, 
and commemorates the Crusades, the first Crusade having its inauguration 


in Clermont. {arching ever towards modernity with our statuary, we come 
to the monument of Blaise Pascal, who was born here in 1623. All Cler- 


mont needs now is a statue to Dunlop, inventor of the pneumatic tyre. 

Clermont adopted its name, which was then written “ Clarus Mons,” 
in the tenth century. The affix, “ Ferrand,” is quite a modern appendage, 
added on about a hundred and fifty years ago, some centuries after the 
excellent Mr. Ferrand died, and the mention of his name brings me to the 
very unique little mediaeval town of Montferrand. 

In or about the year 1200, Clermont was going strong. A grand 
seigneur lived and held property about a mile to the north-east, and he 
thought he might as well have a little town of his own, chiefly, I imagine, 
for the purposes of taxation. On this property of his stood a small hill, 
which he named “ Montferrand,” after himself. On this gentle hill he 









Montferrand. General View. 


laid out a city exactly on the plan of a modern American town, the streets 
straight, and running at right angles to each other, making Mont- 
ferrand a city of squares like a chess-board. History does not record 
what happened when Seigneur Ferrand began to collect his taxes, but I 
imagine there was trouble. The taxpayers probably chucked him out, 
and may have gone so far as to throw after him contumelious epithets, 
and perhaps moderately- sized stones, of which there are a number in the 
neighbourhood. Sir Ferrand pulled himself together, and remarked : 

‘ This Lloyd-George business isn’t as soft a snap as I thought it was,” 
so he went to that strong man, the Count of Auvergne, who was an old 
hand at tax-gathering, and possessed the machinery in the shape of armed 
men to make the process pay its own way, and to the Count the frightened 
Ferrand sold out the town, lock, stock, and barrel. 

When the Count, in full armour, took possession, and rode up the 
Rue de la Fontaine, with a score of lancemen at his back, the inhabitants 
pressed their taxes upon him, and he was good enough to accept even the 
smallest contribution. Many, however, sighed for the departed Ferrand. 

In spite of taxation, Montferrand prospered. The Counts and, later, 
the Dauphins of Auvergne built palaces there, and as Clermont was a mere 
commercial city, nobles of one sort or another made Montferrand their 
home, until it grew to be the great aristocratic town of the centre of France, 
and as it was built then, so it stands to-day, an example of beautiful archi- 
tecture, and of good, sound workmanship. It was about the liveliest place 
to live in that an all-round fighting man might choose as a residence. It 
was taken and re-taken, and in the year 1388, those notable philanthropists, 
the English, swooped down upon it, and made it their own. Ina way, they 
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considerably enlarged 
and transformed the 
place, fortunately 
leaving intact its 
central core of 
palaces. These prac- 
tical Englishmen per- 
suaded the Montfer- 
randers that they 
were wasting time in | 
doing so much in the | 
combat line. They | 
were losing an un- | 
necessary amount of 
blood, and shedding a 
limb here and there, 
and, all in all, the 
game wasn’t worth 
the candle. So the 
English instructed 
the inhabitants how 
to make things and 
how to sell them, and | 
thus loot their neigh- | 
bours through com- 
mercial methods. 
Meanwhile, these | 
island victors dis- | 
cussed the quality of | 
Auvergne wine at the | The Adam and Eve House. 
cafés. 











From now on pao . 


Montferrand _pro- 
gressed like a house afire. They made the goods and sold them, becoming 


richer and richer; yet did not lose their fighting qualities, and so defended 
what they produced. By and by they outstripped Clermont. The Clermen- 
tois became jealous and angry, but they were helpless, for they could not 
turn out the English, a warlike people, tenacious in hanging on to what 
didn’t belong to them. 

“We do not want to fight,” said the English, with great urbanity, 
“ but, by jingo, if we do, we’ve got the pikes; we’ve got the men; we’ve 
got the money, too.’ 

Ultimately, iat the Clermontois gained by diplomacy what they 
feared to attempt by force. The deal was arranged most attractively. 
Apparently it was Montferrand that annexed the old town, and imposed 
its own name upon the out-maneeuvred victims. Montferrand retained its 
full cognomen, but the neighbouring city became Clermont-Ferrand. From 
the day of the union the trade and prosperity of Montferrand declined. 
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Sculptures in the 


Adam and Eve House. 


To-day it stands intact on its hill-top. It is alleged that there are 
three thousand inhabitants, but I could not count more than thirty, and all 
of these begged alms at my hand. It is stated that Montferrand is the 
poorest village in all France, and I dare say this is true, yet it remains 
one of the most interesting medizval monuments in existence, being to 
the Middle Ages of France what Pompeii is to the ancient history of 
Italy. 

People have forgotten the names of the nobles who inhabited the 
notable houses, and so these palaces are named after the grotesque sculpture 
to be found inside or outside of them, as, for instance, the House of the 
Elephant, the Maison of Adam and Eve, the Palace of the Lily, and so on. 

I was pleased and flattered to note that the fine old church, erected in 
the 13th century, was dedicated to St. Robert. 
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